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in order to... provide for the common de 


fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty, to ourselves and our posterity. 


Tus American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators closed the seventy-first annual 
assembly of the educational executives, 
ebruary 27, 1941, in Atlantie City’s audi- 
torium and boardwalk hotels after one of 
the most varied programs in the organiza- 
tion’s long eareer. Educator and layman, 
citizen and alien, opera star and_ labor 
leader, child and adult, showman and pro- 
friend and sharp critic of the 
schools addressed the 11,770 conventioners 
at sessions arranged by President Carroll 
Ik. Reed, superintendent of schools, Minne- 
apolis, around the preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the United States as a convention 


fessor, 


theme. 

President Reed’s convention was notably 
side-shows. In _ hotel suites, 
school-board members and superintendents 
interviewed prospective candidates for po- 
Old acquaintanceships were re- 
newed in the commodious lobbies. A few 
delegates, under the furry rugs of board- 
walk perambulators, found relaxation in 
watching the surf. Natives of mountain 
and prairie states took pleasure in shore 
dinners, the makings of which were pre- 
sumably caught near the table. But all 
sessions were largely attended and group 
discussion was animated and drew many 
participants. 


lacking in 


sitions. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The 
was American defense in the present crisis. 
Edueation John W. 
Studebaker described the contribution of 


most prominent convention topic 


U. S. Commissioner of 


edueation in training workers for the de- 
fense industries: 


By next July we expect to have trained nearly 
one million defense workers in the skilled and semi 
skilled occupations, in addition to those who are 
regularly trained in vocational schools and classes. 
The far-flung training facilities of hundreds of 
schools and engineering colleges throughout the 
nation have been utilized to train more than half a 
million workers to date. Over half of these workers 
were taken from the rolls of public employment 
offices and the WPA to be given preemployment 
’? ecourses—courses designed to restore 
Daily these 


trainees walk out of the classes into the factories. 


‘* refresher 
or adapt previously attained skills. 


More than sixty per cent. of those who have com 
pleted these courses have already gone to work. 
The time is not far off when the personnel directors 
of the rapidly expanding industries will be, figura 
tively speaking, waiting anxiously and impatiently 
at the portals of our training centers to escort 
every trainee who completes his course to a place in 
industry. 

Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, placed emphasis upon 
the role of the schools in establishing the 
psychology of defense : 

The most important contribution which public 
education can make to our national defense is not 
training men for industry, important as that is, 
but in building the morale of our young citizens. 


When democracy is threatened, the thing that sup 
ports and sustains our people is the faith in a demo 
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cratic way of life and the spirit of the people which 
unites them solidly behind the political, military 
and economic measures necessary for our protec- 
tion and the continuance of life. No 
better example can be found in modern history 


our way of 


than the defeat of France and the success of En- 
gland to date, each brought about by the spirit of 
their people. The spirit of national unity, which is 
the expression of our morale, is determined largely 
by our emotions and a dynamic patriotism inspired 
by a love for American ideals. 

Our whole program of social studies must be di- 
rected toward teaching what is right with America 
rather than what is wrong if we propose to develop 
a true faith in our democracy. For twenty years, 
much of our writing, teaching and preaching has 
been in the direction of peace until we have come 
democracy and peace as practically 
This is a natural result of the World 


to think of 
synonymous 
War which was fought to make the world safe for 
democracy. In the hearts of all democratic peoples 
there was built the hope of world peace, but the 
events of the last ten Europe have so 
menaced the continuance of our democratic institu- 


vears in 


tions that no longer can we continue to teach de- 
mocraecy and peace. Rather we should emphasize 
democracy and strength in order that the demo 
cratic way of life may be protected and preserved 
in the hope that, through strength, world peace 
may eventually be found. 

Among the recent publications discussed 
the 
Defense of 


at convention sessions was series, 
““Teaching Materials on the 
Democracy,’’ prepared under the auspices 
of the Edueational Commission 
for the National Committee on Education 


The six book- 


Policies 


and Defense of Democracy. 
lets in this series, plans for which were in- 
stigated by Superintendent Graham, bear 
the following titles: (1) ‘‘Our Democ- 
racy’’; (2) ‘‘How May We Defend De- 


mocraey ?’’; (3) ‘‘Suggestions for Teach- 


ing American History in the Present 
Kmergeney’’; (4) ‘*The School: an Ar- 
senal for Demoecracy’’; (5) ‘‘How You 


can and (6) 
‘Current Documents on Democracy.’’ 
Governor Harold E. Stassen, of Minne- 


Strengthen Democracy,’’ 


sota, spoke of the responsibility of eduea- 
tors for the strengthening of democracy, 
pronouncing ‘‘the conduct of our eduea- 
tional system of greater importance in the 
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long view than the armed strength o| 


nation.’’ In appraisal of education 


said : 

We could take an inventory of our schools wit 
either dark glasses or rose-colored glasses. WW, 
could point out, as some have done, a seeming }s 


failure of our educational system to teach f 


mental principles of democracy and the concepts of 
our western culture, leaving these to be acquired 
outside of the educational system. We could also 
charge the failure to prepare the students for th 
actual parts they must take after graduation 

But, on the other hand, we might well point with 
pride to the great accomplishments of our edu 
tional system, to the very high percentage of 
eracy, to the widespread free education and to the 
successful assimilation of the sons and daughters 
of every nation in the world, weaving them and 
their children, into the very fabrie of this new 
nation, 

Realistically, we should weigh both analyses, 
determine not to rest on the laurels of the past, 
but to turn our thoughts to the future contribution 
We ean well 
ask, how can the schools of to-day best prepare the 
children of the nation to fit suecessfully into the 
social, eeonomie and political life of to-morrow? 


education can make to the nation. 


Stressing the importance of leadership 
in self-government, the Governor urged: 

... that educators make every effort to encourag 
and stimulate those members of the student body 
who show indications of the qualities and aptitudes 
of leadership. The securing of decisive and efficient 
action with the consent of a majority of free men 
is in itself a challenge that must constantly be met 
for the suecess of democracy. Our schools, through 
extracurricular activities of a proper and varied 
nature, and special counseling on the principles of 
executive action, ean make a very definite contribu 
tion to the qualities and abilities of the leadership 
of our democracy. 

Congressman Joe Starnes, of Alabama, 
vice-chairman of the Dies Committee in- 
vestigating un-American activities, called 
the present war one of ideologies in which 
the strengthening of the spiritual and in- 
tellectual life of the nation is more impor- 
tant than bombers. He declared that, for 
twenty years, subversive forces have been 
at work to destroy our nation, operating 
through trade unions, schools and colleges, 


9 


the People’s Front and kindred organiza- 
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ns. and more recently through foreign 
consular The final 
hese anti-American trends, the Congress- 


services. answer to 


i finds, not in repressive legislation, 
it in the fields of education and employ- 
ent in order that ignorance and poverty, 
non which social unrest feeds, may be 
estroyed. 

The role of the schools at various edu- 
ation levels in defending the nation was 
discussed at several sectional meetings. 
Charles C. Wilson, of the Hartford, Conn., 
schools, deseribed laying the foundations 
for physical fitness as an important. re- 
sponsibility of the elementary 
George D. Stoddard, of the State Univer- 
more attention to 
straight thinking in the early school years. 
Frederick H. 
schools, Bronxville, N. Y., took exception 


schoc Is. 


sity of Iowa, urged 


Bair, superintendent of 
to the contention of some of his colleagues 
that the schools should reorient themselves 
He said: 

... it is important that the butcher, the baker 
d the 
siness more than ever, and do not abandon their 


in this erisis. 


candlestick maker mind now their own 


sefulness to run like boys to a fire. In the ease 
of the teacher there are considerations in addition 
) and above those of military expediency—consid 
erations of what might be called long-run defense 
which urge that he stick to his teaching. 
. I have seant patience with those professors 
little 
The 
American schoolmaster needs to read less of The 


who turn the campuses of colleges into 


Plattsburgs and vortices of war hysteria. 


Herald-Tribune and more of Emerson and Whitman. 
Our first contribution to defense is to believe in 
ourselves and what we are doing. We are always 
climbing down—in times of peace to the business 
man, and in times of war to the soldier. But ours, 
in War or peace, is the great job. 

And ours is a hundred-year crop. 
and girls whom we are teaching will not fight the 
r—not this war. 


These boys 


They will move into the full 
ness of their influence in ten, twenty, fifty, one 
hundred and fifty years. The teaching that will 
Win this war, if we have to fight, has already been 

ne. In my judgment, it has been well done. The 
eaching that needs now to be done is aimed, if we 


+ 


know what we are doing, at the post-war period. I 


opose to move on, therefore, to what I conceive to 


the motive and direction of such teaching. 
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In contrary viewpoint, William F. Rus- 
sell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, stated that, since the people of Eu- 
rope who formerly were the best educated, 
literate 
chains, it is evident that it takes a special 
education to protect a 
against the blandishments of the despot. 
and 
learned program of civie education as in- 


most and most cultured are in 


type of people 


Dismissing a_ thorough universally 
adequate, and citing the excellent training 
of the French citizen in the principles of 
democratic government as an example of 
this inadequacy, Dean Russell set forth the 
following specifications for the kind of edu- 
cation which is needed to protect America: 


that edueation adequate to proteet democracy 
against the foreign enemy in modern times must 
be universal, must attack the problems of govern 
ment and civie life; but it must deeply and truly 
convince all the people that they are each, as indi 
viduals members of a great human _ procession, 
marching to a goal so noble that we shall cease to 


think 
give. 


about what we can get, but what we can 


In one of the outstanding general ses- 
sion addresses of the convention, Isaiah 
Bowman, president of the Johns Hopkins 
University, drew up for America a ‘‘bill of 
particulars in 1941.’’ These included feed- 
ing the hungry, drafting men into employ- 
ment, recognition of the fact that the cost 
of armament must be paid out of the stand- 
ard of living, the use of natural wealth for 
‘‘the general good,’’ improvement of na- 
tional health, acceptance of the duty of dis- 
cipline, keeping our foreign policy abreast 
of our striking power and the maintenance 
The 
schools, President Bowman said, have an 
part to 
events run their course : 


of a strong naval and military force. 


indispensable play while these 


(a) To do their professional teaching and train 
ing thoroughly and well, remembering that 
a large measure of the stability of America 
is due to the equality and universality of our 
schools, the opportunities they open up and 
the hope they afford. 


(b) To help maintain the unity and morale of 
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the country by teaching what America is, 

looks like, and can be all the way from soil 

to spirit and ‘‘from sea to shining sea,’’ 
what it can be if we but keep and develop 
the democratic principle as opposed to dic- 
tatorship. 

(c) To broaden the education of students so as 
to include a knowledge of current life-and- 
death past 

woven into the emerging questions of the 


present, the individual never losing sight of 


problems, the thought of the 


the common good. 
(d) To experiment with and revise curricula in 
order that students will be prepared for 
(i) participation in an economic order that 
must suffer further wide and 
deep changes, and for (ii) new community 
organizations that will be necessary to keep 
and 


apparently 


soldiers, industrial workers, farmers 


others in fair collaboration. This country 
is too diverse to be governed wholly by rules 
made in Washington, indispensable as it is 
in our tightly organized economic life to 
have large areas of the common good deter- 
mined by federal The 


United States is an aggregate of communi- 


representatives. 


ties and each one ean play its part only if 
its citizen members are trained to accept 
discipline and agreement as the first law of 
success in a democracy at work upon its own 
problems. 
““THee AND THy House’’ 
The sacredness of the home as a sacred 
institution of society and an impregnable 
bulwark of the ideals of democracy was 
stressed in a session of the convention de- 
voted to ‘‘Family Life,’’ the nineteenth 
Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators, and principal re- 
port of the meeting. The volume was pro- 
duced after a two-year study on the part 
of a commission of nine members, headed 
by E. W. Jacobsen, dean of the School of 
‘dueation, University of Pittsburgh. The 
study sets forth the practical difficulties of 
maintaining satisfactory family life in a 
nation of increasing mobility of popula- 
tion, irregularity of employment and high 
pereentage of broken and unstable homes. 
It points the way to activities that will 
contribute to the improvement of the 
American home in spite of such obstacles. 
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The function of stable and happy fam. 
ily life in a nation threatened as the United 
States is to-day was interpreted in ballad 
and drama with the assistance of the Heinz 
Memorial Chapel Choir of the University 
of Pittsburgh, and by aetors of the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Company, under the 
general direction of Dean Jacobsen. 

Aurelia H. Reinhardt, president of Mij|s 
College (Oakland, Calif.), discussed the 
influence of the changing position of wo- 
men in American life on the character of 
the home and education: 

It is my opinion that women are only beginning 
to understand how profoundly their needs and am 
bitions have changed the world about them. The 
privilege of schooling, liberation from 
tasks of the household, freedom from the responsi 
bility for children’s early teaching and nursing 
these have so changed her interests that they have 
altered the country’s life at many points. 
example: Her entrance in the school and university 
changed the curriculum, the method and goal of 
instruction, indeed the very definition of the insti 
tution’s purpose. Not all at once, but gradually, 
nursing and the social sciences, the fine and pra 
tical arts, home economies and institutional man 
agement—course by course was added in woman's 
interest and at her demand for information and 
skill. In turn these informations become prepara 
tion for vocation or for profession. First a stu 
dent, then a professional woman, economically and 
socially independent of family and its responsibili 
ties. Once, as in all countries, the stabilizer of 
home, of tradition, of country, the American womin, 
student, scholar, artist, business woman, profes 
sional expert, becomes the ever-increasing influence 
for change. She can not shift the responsibility 
for this nationwide fact. 


creative 


A simple 


At THE FRONT 

tlimpses of Europe’s titanie struggle 
were brought to the convention direct from 
the chalk cliffs of Albion and German con- 
centration camps by film drama, vivid ac- 
counts of personal experience and the ob- 
jective analysis of the military expert. 

A group of British war films, sponsored 
by the British government and prepared 
primarily for home consumption with a 
view to building morale among the English 
people, attracted great interest at the con- 
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ntion. These films depicted the present 

neers to Britain and the provisions made 
protect it from invasion. 

Gerhart Seger, political refugee and for- 
.r member of the German Reichstag, who 

caped from concentration camp in De- 
ber, 1933, the 

(iermany and its significance to Americans. 


deseribed situation in 























‘As long as there were free elections in 
Germany, Hitler never got a majority of 
es,’ Mr. 
er’s rise to power and ascribing it pri- 
arily to the 
‘Hitler came to power on terror and main- 
tains it by terror,’’ he said, describing 
‘‘proteetive eustody’’ and 
camps. This terror, Mr. Seger thinks, is 
even effective in the United States because 
a number of German-Americans—of whom 


Seger declared, tracing Hit- 


depression in Germany. 


? econeentration 


t more than five per cent. are Nazis or 
Nazi-sympathizers—are afraid of repercus- 
sions on their relatives in the old country. 
Mr. Seger called the diplomatic representa- 
on of Germany in the United States ‘‘the 
veneral staff of the Fifth Column.’’ He 
warned Americans not to take the Fifth 
Column aetivity too lightly, declaring that 
the United States is already in the midst 
of a ‘*war of nerves’’ conducted against all 
countries on which Hitler has any designs. 
Eliot, 
known commentator on military affairs, 
traced the course of world history since 
1918, emphasizing the attempts made to 
secure the peace which the conflict ending 
in that year had won. These attempts 
failed, Major Eliot maintained, because the 
men around the conference tables were un- 


Major George Fielding widely 


willing to set up an agency for enforcing 
peace, having neither the time nor the in- 
clination to apply the lessons learned from 
the first World War. 


CANNONS AND CLASSROOMS 


John K. Norton, Teachers College, Co- 
, ee 

lumbia University, branded as false the 
assumption that the nation has just so 
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the 
American people are faced with a choice 


much productive capacity and_ that 


between guns and butter: 


This argument is unsound for several reasons. 
To begin with, it takes no account of the fact that 
we entered the present emergency at the end of a 
of underproduction, and 


period unemployment 


of accumulating vast stores of raw materials. 
Throughout the 1930’s, our annual production was 
from ten to thirty billion dollars below existing 
capacity, from five to ten or twelve million workers 
were always unemployed, and vast surpluses of 
food, cotton and many other essential raw materials 
were being built up. 

The situation is greatly different from the one 
which the United States faced in 1917. When we 
entered the first World War, we were already well 
into a great war boom induced by enormous pur 
chases by the nations of Europe. Accordingly, as 
the Brookings Institution states in a publication 
issued last month: ‘‘The existence of a substantial 
amount of industrial slack sharply differentiates the 
present emergency from that of 1917.’’ 

Our first problem to-day, if we are to be intelli- 
gent, is to take up this slack and to employ it as 
rapidly and as far as possible in meeting our de 


fense needs. 

It would, therefore, continued Dr. Nor- 
ton, be economie folly to restrict educational 
opportunity and other phases of our stand- 
ard of living until we take up the very 
large industrial slack which developed dur- 
ing the 1930’s and apply it to the develop- 
ment of the defense program. He said: 

Current proposals to cut educational expenditures 
reflect the economic stagnation and defeatist psy- 
chology of the 1930’s, rather than the present high 
level of business activity. With business and in- 
come at unprecedented levels and going still higher, 
the funds necessary to finance the defense program 
and other essential public services such as eduea- 
tion ean be raised without placing unreasonable 


burdens on the taxpayer. 


Willis A. Sutton, 
schools, Atlanta, also contended that the 
curtailment of education was unnecessary 


superintendent of 


and economically unwise. ‘‘ More education 
means more business,’’ he said. ‘‘ Increas- 
ing an individual’s appreciation of and de- 
sire for better things helps to improve eco- 
nomie strength.”’ 
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A section of the resolutions adopted by 
the convention called for the preservation 
of educational opportunities, in spite of the 
high cost of building the needed military 
establishment, and that ‘“‘the 
schools must have adequate financial sup- 
port if they are to perform their tasks for 


asserted 


the nation as an important line of defense.’’ 
The resolutions asked that federal aid be 
granted to the schools for their normal as 
well as their emergency needs and_ that 
‘*present local and state appropriations for 
the general support of the schools be con- 


tinued without curtailment.’’ 


TEXT-BOOKS 


At a number of conferences and sectional 
meetings of the convention, speakers an- 
swered criticisms that text-books, courses of 
study and instructional processes of the 
are ‘‘subversive’’ of American 
ideals. The practice of judging a text-book 
by lifting a few paragraphs from their con- 


schools 


text or appraising instruction by an isolated 
procedure or activity was condemned. 

The first national hook-up radio program 
of the convention was a ‘‘Peopie’s Plat- 
form’’ in a the question, 
‘Are Our School Text-books Subversive ?’’ 


discussion of 


with Lyman Bryson, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, presiding. O. K. Arm- 
strong, writer, and Merwin K. Hart, of the 
New York State Economie Council, upheld 
the affirmative. Hobart M. Corning, super- 
intendent of schools, Omaha, and H. E. 
Wilson, Harvard University, supported the 
negative. While both Mr. Armstrong and 
Mr. Hart objected strongly to certain pas- 
sages which they had selected from text- 
books for illustration, they admitted that 
most of the material in the text-books 
criticized was in no way harmful to Amer- 
ican ideals. 

While text-books were not mentioned in 
the resolutions adopted by the convention, 
objection was raised to interference in the 
conduct of education by those who have no 
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direct responsibility for its success, in the 
following words: 

The association recommends that all programs of 
public education be controlled and directed by the 
regularly constituted educational authorities. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A spectacular program dedicated to in- 
ternational relations closed the sessions of 
the convention. The program constituted 
the opening session of the First Interna- 
tional Conference of the School of the Air 
of the Americas, which continued under 
the auspices of CBS in New York City 
for two days following the administrators’ 
convention. 

Speakers who participated at Atlantic 
City were Colonel George Drew, BSO, 
leader of His Majesty’s Loyal Opposition 
for the Province of Ontario, and His Ex- 
cellency, Dr. Hu-Shih, Chinese ambassador 
to the United States. 

Colonel Drew commended the efforts of 
the countries of North America to become 
better acquainted with their neighbors to 
the South and expressed the desire of the 
Canadian people to cooperate in accom- 
plishing mutual understanding among the 
nations of the New World. Mueh of Col- 
onel Drew’s address was devoted to the re- 
lationship of the Dominion of Canada with 
the British Empire, and to the attitude of 
the Canadian people toward the present 
war. Criticizing a statement in John Me- 
Culloch’s ‘‘A Challenge to the Americas” 
to the effect that Canada could be expected 
to ‘‘find comfort in a new Pan-American 
orientation if the British Isles succumb,’ 
the Colonel stated very emphatically that 
Canada is not at war because of any re- 
sponsibility to the Empire. 

Canada is at war because our government be 
lieved that it was our duty to go to war to preserve 
the ideals and the way of life we share with the 
other parts of the Empire. We made the choice 
of our own free will. We could have stayed out 
had we so desired. . .. I repeat without reserva 
tion that we went to war because we believed it was 
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to ourselves. There was no division of 


in Canada. The speech of the Prime Min 
rom which there was no dissent in the Cana- 
House of left no doubt of that. 


ople of Canada would not have accepted any 


Commons, 


irse. 





lonel Drew explained the seemingly 





i} 
onsistent position of the King in a gov- 
nment that has wholly dedicated itself to 
serving the ideals of democracy : 


expressing our hatred for autocracy I know 
ire still some who find it difficult to reconcile 
chy with democracy. But to us there is no 
isistency. The King’s power is absolutely 
ted by the constitutional expression of the will 
Ministers of the different governments. 
the power of the King is so limited it may 
nably be asked why he commands such respect 
To us he is the embodiment of a 
We admire and love him for his 


1 devotion. 

t tradition. 

nal qualities as we admired and loved his 
er before him. But his position is something 

ibove personal affection. He is to us the living 

ymbol of the British way of life for which we are 


fighting at this very hour. 

Dr. Hu-Shih deseribed the present trou- 
bles of the world as an outeome of the 
breakdown of the international order which 
was set up following the first World War. 
The breakdown oceurred, he said, because 
no agency strong enough to maintain it was 





established. 


lhe World Order was good enough for most of 

the nations. It was good enough for all the peace 

and peace-loving nations of the world which 

re coming to look upon that period of compara- 

tive tranquillity as a good beginning for a lasting 
ace, 

But that World Order was not good enough for 
the trouble-makers and the determined breakers of 
It made practically no provision to 
Its whole structure was 


peace. 


guard itself against them. 


' produet of a war-weary world which wanted 
peace but would do nothing effective to insure 
ice. It was destined to failure because there 


s lacking the essential element of enforcement of 
wn law and order by means of organized power. 
Sterling Fisher, director of the Amer- 
in School of the Air, called the 
School of the Air of the Americas because 
its dedication to the exchange of cultures 


now 
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among the the Western 
Hemisphere, presented ‘‘The Dark Star of 


governments of 


itea,*’ 
tration of its daily work in making the his- 


a story of the Aztees, as an illus- 


tory, literature, music and social problems 
of the New World common knowledge to all 
who live in it, no matter under what flag. 
The sketch was produced in costume by 
Nila Maek and was broadeast to the United 
States and Canada the 
stage as the regular afternoon program of 
the American School of the Air over the 
(BS network and by short wave to South 
and Central America. 
Before the 
John A. Sexson, superintendent of schools, 
Pasadena, contrasted the idealism of the 
Latin-American countries with that of the 
people of the United States as follows: 


from convention 


one of discussion groups 


The person most highly respected in our civiliza 
tion is the business man; in Latin Ameriea, it is the 
scholar. Although a large proportion of the popu 
lation is illiterate, their leading citizens are schol 


ars. Many people are astounded when they hear 
that two South American universities are older 
than Harvard. Far from looking upon us as ar 


biters of culture and good taste, they look upon our 


civilization as materialistic and mechanistic. In 
fact, the Latin-American’s prejudice against en 
gaging in trade is so strong that he allows the 
foreigner to manufacture needed products, bring 
them to the country in foreign ships, haul them to 
their destination in foreign-owned railroads and 


trucks and sell them through foreign salesmen. 


LABOR ALERT 


Representatives of labor on the program 
included Philip Murray, president of CIO 
and member of the board of education in 
Pittsburgh, and Ralph Hetzel, Jr., director 
of CIO’s unemployment division. Presi- 
dent Murray spoke of the economic well- 
being of the nation from the standpoint 
of ‘‘what this nation can do in a construc- 
tive way, not only to maintain the eco- 
nomic well-being of our people here, but 
to improve very definitely the lives and 
social outlook of the countless millions of 
scattered throughout this 


Wage earners 
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rreat country of ours.’’ Referring to the 
necessity of total unity against present 
threats of aggression, President Murray 
proposed a plan for industrial councils, 
with representatives of labor, industry and 
defense by wide- 


government, to speed 


spead allocation of production contracts 
to small concerns. The duties of the coun- 
cils would include the prevention of in- 
dustrial disturbances, and the making of 
plans to avoid unemployment when the war 


emergency has ceased. 


EXHIBITS 


The spacious arena of the Atlantie City 
auditorium was an ideal setting for the 
The Atlantie City 
convention marked the twentieth anniver- 


convention exhibits. 
sary of the sponsoring of convention ex- 
Several of 
the companies had been represented in an 


hibits by the administrators. 


unbroken record of showings since this 
educational fair became a part of each an- 
nual meeting. Nearly 300 exhibits were 
displayed. 

A. M. Stonehouse, president of the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors of the NEA, addressed 
the convention at an early session, express- 
ing appreciation of the opportunity that 
the convention offered exhibitors for econ- 
structive work in education. 


THe AMERICAN EDUCATION AWARD 


The annual American Education Award 
of the Associated Exhibitors was presented 
by Mr. Stonehouse to Frank P. Graves, 
former Commissioner of Education for the 
State of New York. President Carroll R. 
Reed paid tribute to the outstanding ser- 
vices of Dr. Graves during the nineteen 
vears he was commissioner. 

Following the presentation of the award, 
through the courtesy of the exhibitors, the 
NBC orchestra, Gladys Swarthout of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and the Quiz 
Kids of radio fame entertained the dele- 


gates. 
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Hate at Home 

Everett R. Clinchy, president of the Ny 
tional Conference of Christians and .Jews 
emphasized the duties that go with |i)- 
erty, asserting that Americans may lose 
their liberty through disruption of inter 
group unity and lack of understandine 
among the peoples and the races of whic) 
our democratic Republic is composed. I. 
called a lack of sympathy among eultira| 
groups a symptom of breakdown in a free 
society. He urged the schools to 
nize youth against hate by preparing them 
to live cooperatively in the sort of country 
that America has become and must remain 
—a land of many cultures.’’ 

Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in the 
education of Negroes, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, addressed a discussion group on the 
subject, ‘‘Developing Racial Tolerance in 
He urged that students in 
schools and colleges be familiarized wit): 
the cultural contributions of the different 
racial groups. 


ee 


immu- 


Ameriea.’”’ 


VESPERS 

The Reverend Ralph W. Sockman, Clirist 
Church, Methodist, New York City, was the 
principal speaker of the Vesper Service 
which constituted the first general session 
of the convention. He urged schools and 
colleges to teach students not only technics 
to live by, but great objectives to live for 
The Hampton Institute Quartette provided 
the vesper music in a series of traditional 
spirituals. 


THEY SHALL Have Music 

A variety of music was presented at con 
vention sessions. Sunday evening was de- 
voted to a gala concert of American music 
by Henry Hotz and his Madrigal Singers 
and Jeno Donath and his orchestra. The 
Detroit Schoolmen’s Club chorus, the At- 
lantic City High School band, Lois Miller 
and the great organs of the Atlantic City 
auditorium, were among other sources 0! 
musical entertainment. 














ANNIVERSARIES 


{mone the anniversaries celebrated at the 
vention were the twentieth anniversary 
the Associated Exhibitors, the twentieth 
niversary of the Department of Elemen- 
School Principals of the NEA and the 
nty-fifth anniversary of the American 
\ssociation of Teachers Colleges, a depart- 


ut of the NEA. 
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OFFICERS 

Newly elected officers of the American 
Association of School Administrators, tak- 
ing office on March 15, are: W. Howard 
Pillsbury, Schenectady (N. Y.), president; 
Worth McClure, Seattle (Wash.), second 
vice-president, and Stanley H. Rolfe, New- 
ark (N. J.), 
Carroll R. 
cally becomes first vice-president. 


executive committee member. 


Reed, Minneapolis, automati- 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND THE 
DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY’ 


By M. R. TRABUE 


DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


(ur United States of America went to 
r a little more than twenty-three years 
‘‘to make the world safe for democ- 
wy,’ and yet democracy is in much 
eater danger to-day, at the beginning of 
vear 1941, than it was at the beginning 
the year 1917. Hitler and Mussolini 
iblicly scoff at democracy and insist that 
is ‘‘dead.’’ Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
'rance and Poland know both the manner 
nd the consequences of its death. We 
must prepare to defend it here in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, with every bit of power, 
ourage and intelligence we can muster. 
Modern defense in- 
volve more, however, than battleships, guns, 
Attitudes, beliefs, loyal- 
ties and morals are more important than 
bullets in determining the ultimate out- 
modern international conflict. 
Intellectual defense and emotional defense 
may be less spectacular than military and 
naval defense, but certainly they are no 
While no thoughtful per- 
son would deny that we must have tanks, 
destroyers, airplanes and trained men for 
the defense of democracy, it is equally 


war and national 


anes and men. 


mes of 


less important. 


\n address at the joint banquet of Sections I 
1 Q, AAAS, Philadelphia, December 30, 1940. 








necessary that our citizens be thoroughly 
acquainted with what is involved in democ- 
racy and fully determined to defend and 
to improve it. 

The doubts and misgivings of our citizens 
are as dangerous to American democracy 
to-day as the submarines, airplanes and 
bombs of Herr Hitler. 
us people of great influence who really be- 


There are among 


lieve that democracy can never be highly 
efficient. 
weather,’’ we are told, ‘‘but when the going 
You have 


““Democracy ean get by in fair 


vets rough it will not work.’’ 
no doubt heard, as I have, unfavorable 
comparisons of the efficiency of government 
by an intelligent dictator and 
by ‘‘the average stupidity of all citizens.’ 
These attitudes of our own citizens are one 
of the great dangers that American democ- 
It is against these 


rovernment 
, 


racy is facing to-day. 
that we who are students of education must 
organize and plan for the defense of democ- 
racy. 

While this necessity for the intellectual 
and emotional defense of democracy is 
more difficult to recognize than the neces- 
sity for the more objective military and 
naval defense of our country, it is in fact 
beginning to be recognized, and the demand 
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that effective measures be planned and put 
It is at 
this point that those who are familiar with 


into operation is growing rapidly. 


the results of educational research should 
be drafted into the defense of their coun- 
try No 
other group of workers in the world should 


and of democratic civilization. 
be more familiar with the procedures and 
techniques by which understandings, be- 
liefs, attitudes and motives may be modified 
and built up. As a consequence, no other 
professional group carries a heavier respon- 
sibility for planning the defense of democ- 
It is certainly the duty of eduea- 
tional research workers to call attention to 


racy. 


the things research has taught us about the 
learning process and their implications for 
the effective for 
democratie institutions and procedures. 

The first the 
democracy is that citizens should under- 
stand from personal experience the charac- 
teristic nature of democratic institutions 
and the benefits that are enjoyed through 
them. It is useless to expect an individual 
to defend vigorously an institution or prin- 
ciple which means nothing to him _per- 
sonally. Very few people would be willing 
to sacrifice time, energy, money and health 
in the defense of something that meant 
nothing more than memorized verbal ex- 
If a 
verbal unusually 
well certain significant personal experi- 
ences of an individual or group, that ex- 
pression may come to assume great impor- 
tance and be considered well worth fighting 
for; but, until it has acquired significance 
and meaning through actual experience, a 
formal statement of rights and obligations 
has little dynamie value. 

A citizen’s understanding of democracy 


planning of defenses 


essential in defense of 


pressions of the rights of citizens. 


expression summarizes 


should never stop growing, for no nation’s 
citizens have ever yet realized all the ad- 
vantages that democratic procedures ean 
I do not believe that our Ameri- 
can publie schools should aecept any less 


provide. 
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adequate objective, however, than that al! 
pupils and students should become fully 
conscious that the essence of democracy lies 
in a recognition of the dignity and worth 
of the individual human being. Until boys 
and girls have acquired habits of social] 
behavior which indicate sincere respect for 
the personality and integrity of their fel- 
lows, the schools can not assume that this 
minimum objective has been reached. 

The educational program by which such 
an objective may be reached in the case of 
any particular individual includes numer- 
ous, varied and repeated experiences in the 
exercise of his own personality and in 
gvranting equal rights to others to be them- 
selves. Having genuine respect for persons 
who sincerely like other musical, literary 
and artistic expressions than those we like 
is, for example, among the experiences 
entering into the process. Through actual 
or vicarious experiences, young 
should learn to grant others the right to 
choose for themselves, also, the religious 
beliefs they will hold, the forms of worship 
they will follow, the friends with whom 
they will associate closely, the occupations 
for which they will prepare, the shops in 
which they will purchase their clothing or 
have their shoes repaired, the doctors who 
will care for their health and so on. A 
youth’s experiences should be character- 
ized by freedom from fear of officials, free- 
dom from exploitation by any individual 
or group, freedom in the search for infor- 
mation, freedom in the expression of 
sincere judgments and preferences and 
freedom in the development of special tal- 
ents or aptitudes, with a clear understand- 
ing that his own rights are always limited 
by the equal rights of other individuals. 
From such experiences as these a youth 
may learn the value and meaning of democ- 
racy as a way of life that recognizes the 
dignity and integrity of the individual. 

A second essential in the defense of 
democracy is that those who enjoy its bene- 


pec ple 
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sts must be keenly aware of their obliga- 
tions to the society which provides the 
benefits and be determined to meet these 
obligations fully. They must realize that 
ach new generation has to defend the 
rights won by previous generations if its 
members are to continue to enjoy them. 
Nothing of real value can be won, or long 
nreserved, without constant alertness and 
effort. This is certainly true in the case 
of democracy, which, as Brand Whitlock 
has indicated, is opposed in many ways by 
‘nature and human nature.’’ In times like 
the present, any failure in our alertness or 
determination to and improve 
democracy would have tragic consequences. 

Among the other obligations that citi- 
in order to earn and 


preserve 


zens must assume 
preserve their rights in a democracy is the 
obligation to abolish special privileges for 
individuals or groups, except as these are 
cranted by legal majorities of all citizens 
for the good of the entire community. 
This obligation to abolish special privileges 
is readily acknowledged by the average 
citizen, except when he is the one who 
wants the privilege. Until this obligation 
is accepted, however, and until the citizen 
is willing to recognize that his own vote is 
no more important than any other vote, 
one has not become a loyal citizen of the 
democracy. A still higher level of citizen- 
ship must be sought before our obligations 
are fully discharged—a level in which the 
welfare and happiness of future genera- 
tions are given consideration at least equal 
Special privileges and ‘‘rack- 
ets’’ for individuals, groups or generations 
of persons are intolerable in a democratic 


societ vy. 


to our own. 


Another obligation which can not be 
neglected is active participation in arriving 
at decisions affecting the common welfare. 
This obligation can not be discharged by 
merely going to the polls and easting a vote 
on election day. It includes thoughtful 
study of each problem facing the commu- 
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the best data 
available regarding the situation; logical 


nity; eareful search for 
and honest thinking about the implications 
of the data and the probable effects of vari- 
ous proposals upon the welfare of the com- 
munity, and clear, vigorous, public expres- 
the 
reflection, as well as casting one’s vote for 


sion of results of one’s study and 
the proposal that is likely in the long run 
to bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number of citizens. The obligation to par- 
ticipate actively in 
with regard to the public welfare is not 
It requires time, effort, 


important decisions 
easily discharged. 
thoughtfulness and self-sacrificing devotion 
to the publie welfare. 

After a decision has been legally reached 
through a majority vote of the people or 
of their representatives, the citizen of a 
democracy is obligated to cooperate in a 
spirit of good sportsmanship in putting the 
decision into operation. This not 
mean that a citizen who honestly believes 
that the majority wrong 
should cease his attempts to gather and 
present data that might cause the majority 
to reconsider its On the 
trary, one who sincerely believes that a 


does 


decision was 


decision. con- 
policy is not for the best interests of the 
entire community is obligated by his citi- 
zenship in a democratic community to con- 
tinue his attempts to get the majority to 
see that the policy should be changed. 
Furthermore, every good citizen of a 
democracy is obligated, not only to see that 
sincere minorities continue their efforts to 
convert the majority, but also to assist the 
minority to find further evidence in favor 
of a better policy than the one in operation. 
Every citizen of a democratic nation, if he 
is to earn his right to the benefits of citizen- 
ship, must do everything he possibly can 
to see that the 
those policies which, in the long run, will 
Democratic 


rovernment is following 
be best for the entire nation. 
citizenship requires loyalty to the best in- 
terests of the entire state, even though this 
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may sometimes mean working to change 
a policy that one has himself worked hard 
to establish. Democracy demands citizens 
who are big enough to admit that they 
have found new evidence, that they have 
had new insights into the significance of 
the facts or that they had previously failed 
to think clearly. 

All these obligations, which represent a 
part of the price one must pay in exchange 
for the rights and benefits of citizenship in 
a democracy, may perhaps be summed up 
as an obligation to place the ultimate wel- 
fare of the community as a whole above 
one’s own immediate convenience, comfort 
and personal desires. It is not necessary 
or desirable to abolish self-interest, but it is 
necessary that one come to see his own ulti- 
mate best interests in those policies which 
seem likely to be best for the entire com- 
munity. Civilization has advanced in the 
past and will continue to advance in the 
future, not by crushing out natural ten- 
dencies, but by sublimating and diverting 
them into less immediate and less brutish 
Selfishness is a motive of such 
vitality that not be erushed. 
Through appropriate sublimation and 
conditioning it may, however, be made to 
produce the highest type of civilized reac- 


reactions. 
it ean 


tion-patterns, including those that are 
characteristic of the good citizen of a 


democracy. 

It should be pointed out, perhaps, that 
the democratic way of living as it has been 
described above is by no means natural. 
‘‘Nature and human nature’’ tend to be 
too shortsighted and selfish, As Rudyard 
Kipling very aptly put it: 

We are very slightly changed 
From the semi-apes who ranged 
India’s prehistoric clay; 

Whoso drew the longest bow 
Ran his brother down, you know, 
As we run men down to-day. 


native ten- 
and _far- 


While 
dencies 


may be some 
unselfishness 


there 
toward 
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sightedness in most human beings, the 
tendency to take what one wants immedi- 
ately would probably be much stronger jn 
the average individual than the tendency 
to leave it for others, if it were not for 
the social education he has received from 
home, school and community experiences, 
A person who had not learned otherwise 
would not be likely to exert himself to dis- 
cover what policy ought to be adopted by 
his community or to try to gain popular 
support for the socially wisest policy. It 
is not ‘‘natural’’ to refuse special privi- 
leges when they can be obtained for one’s 
self without great effort. Sportsmanlike 
cooperation with those who have defeated 
a program for which one has worked, and 
helping defeated opponents to continue 
their efforts to prove that one may have 
been wrong, are acquired reactions of 
highly eivilized men and are contrary to 
the natural tendencies of individuals. De- 
moecracy can never survive without the 
continuous services of education in reduc- 
ing the opposition that is inherent in the 
very nature of untutored man. Neither 
men nor animals display democratic atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns continuously, 
unless they have learned to do so. 

The outlook for democracy to-day is not 
bright. Germany, Japan and Italy are now 
allied in a powerful effort to wipe it en- 
tirely off the face of the earth; and many 
of our own American citizens have little or 
no faith in it. Men do not inherit biologi- 
cally from their parents the unselfish atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns necessary for 
the effective operation, improvement and 
defense of democracy. These must all be 
individually acquired through education 
and social experience. 

Those of us who know most about how 
attitudes can be changed and about how 
behavior patterns can be developed have 
to-day the responsibility for planning thie 
educational experiences and social pro- 
grams by which democracy can be improved 
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MarcH 8, 
.d defended. It is possible that those who 
ntrol our homes, schools and other edu- 
tional institutions may not be willing to 

all our suggestions into operation im- 

liately, but unless we carefully formu- 
ite plans that are based upon known 

tific faets regarding the processes of 
arning and conditioning, we shall not 
ive met our special responsibilities in the 
efense of The edueational- 
research group constitutes one of the most 
nortant links in the chain that must hold 
movraey from being submerged, and we 
re not permit it to be said that we were 


democracy. 


‘a weak link.’’ 

| have neither the time nor the ability 
to present here all the facts and principles 
that research has revealed regarding the 
onditions and experiences which modify 
attitudes and develop skills. All I hope to 
do is to stimulate a review of the scientific 
facts, to reappraise the interpretations that 
have been made of them and then to en- 

irage wholehearted devotion to the de- 
velopment of practical educational pro- 
‘edures, based upon the best evidence now 
ivailable. Any statement I might make 
in brief space of the principles governing 
learning would be incomplete. But I do 
wish to challenge research workers in edu- 
cation, individually and in groups, to 
formulate reasonably complete, accurate 
and up-to-date statements, and then to in- 
for the benefit of those who are 
responsible for planning and administering 
educational programs, the types of educa- 
tional activities that should be developed 
and promoted in order to produce in young 
people the attitudes, understandings and 
skills needed in the defense and improve- 
ment of democracy. 

As an example of what I have in mind, 
| may report that my examination of re- 
search studies in education during the past 
thirty years has revealed little or no evi- 
dence that incidental learning is depend- 
able or efficient. There is evidence that 


dicate, 
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young people learn many things outside the 
classrooms, and that individuals learn in 
their classrooms many things that their 
teachers did not plan for them to learn. In 
spite of these findings, however, the net 
weight of all the evidence of research seems 
to show that individuals develop a knowl- 
edge, an attitude or a skill more certainly 
and more efficiently when their experi- 
ences have been intelligently planned with 
the growth of that particular knowledge, 
attitude or skill in mind. 
evidence to the 
come to my attention. 
sume for the moment that we all agree that 
the evidence indicates that a given learning 
outcome is more likely to be secured if it is 
definitely and intelligently planned for, 
than if it is left to chance or ineidental 
learning. What implications should such 
a conclusion from 
have upon our educational plans for the 
defense of democracy ? 

Would it not suggest that the courses, 
curricula and activities of publie 
schools should be directly and intelligently 
focused upon the development of clear 
understandings of the benefits derived from 
democratie organization, and of the obliga- 
tions to the community of citizens who re- 
ceive these benefits, accompanied and moti- 
vated by an enthusiastic determination to 
defend and improve democracy? If inei- 
dental learning is less certain and _ less 
efficient than planned learning, what right 
have our schools, which are maintained at 
publie expense for the expressed purpose 
of the defense and improvement of the 
state, to continue to plan specifically to 
develop knowledge of subjects, such as alge- 


There may be 


contrary which has not 


Even so, let us as- 


edueational research 


our 


bra, French and physics, while leaving to 
incidental learning the far more important 
development of those characteristics that 
are necessary for preserving our democratic 
way of life? If the attitudes needed in 
democratic citizenship are contrary to pow- 
erful natural tendencies, as they seem to 
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be, is it not ¢learly disloyal of us to leave 
chance, which we 
If I interpret the 
super- 


their development to 
know to be inefficient ? 
evidence correctly, our teachers, 
visors, administrators and boards of educa- 
tion should plan just as directly and 
thoughtfully for producing the outcomes 
needed by democracy as for producing 
those needed in reading, science or mathe- 
matics. 

Another conclusion that I draw from 
research reports in education is that learn- 
ing occurs much more rapidly and effee- 
tively when the individual’s efforts appear 
to him to result in the achievement of some 
of his own objectives. Here again, others 
may not interpret the data just as I do. In 
that case, I hope that they will state their 
own more precise conclusion and follow it 
with an analysis of what it implies with 
regard to the acquisition of the traits neces- 
sary in the defense of democracy. I ean 
find little evidence of learning taking place 
as a consequence of mere repetition. Un- 
less the response made by the individual 
satisfies some personal curiosity, finds a 
solution to some problem that interests 
him, reduces some tension, achieves some 
conscious purpose or otherwise provides an 
emotional release, one is not mueh more 
likely to use that reaction pattern than to 
use any other the next time the same situa- 
tion confronts him. 

If I am correct in this conelusion, then 
a pupil’s motives, tensions and interests at 
any given moment have a tremendous in- 
fluence in determining whether the activi- 
ties in which he is engaged will be satisfy- 
ing and educative, or not. For example, 
unless a youth has already acquired such 
a strong desire to see his team win, or to 
help his class solve its problem, unless his 
own act of helping another member of the 
group to score the spectacular winning 
point still brings him real satisfaction, that 
experience is not likely to strengthen in him 


the democratic tendeney to sacrifice per- 
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sonal notice for group success. The habits 
and skills needed in citizens of a democracy 
can not be developed rapidly and efficiently 
until the desire to serve some group has 
become strong enough to balance the indi- 
vidual’s natural craving for personal recog- 
nition. 

If motivation is as important as research 
seems to indicate in determining what 
results will be satisfying to a particular 
individual and therefore educative, it js 
obvious that a teacher needs to know a 
pupil’s purposes and interests very inti- 
mately in order to be able to guide his 
experiences with maximum effectiveness. 
One motive that can usually although not 
always be depended upon, is the desire to 
be approved by one’s peers. Another mo- 
tive that is constantly assumed by teachers 
to be present, but sometimes is not, is the 
desire to please the teacher. A pupil may 
have become conditioned by previous ex- 
periences so that praise from this particular 
teacher is really annoying to him. In such 
a case, an incorrect answer to a question 
may bring him the double satisfaction of 
having irritated the teacher and gained the 
admiration of his fellows for being a bold 
fellow, all at one stroke. 

Early steps in education for democracy 
should probably consist, therefore, in ex- 
periences that will condition the youth to 
seek success for those social and academic 
groups of which he is a member. Perhaps 
organized athletic contests are one device 
that might assist effectively in this condi- 
tioning process, if only they are carefully 
organized and conducted with this social 
purpose definitely in mind. With this defi- 
nite purpose of enlarging the social groups 
for which pupils are willing to sacrifice 
personal convenience and to expend real 
effort, organized contests in academic as 
well as in physical activities might possibly 
be justified. In such eases, however, the 
chief outcomes by which the activities 
should be evaluated are changed social 
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‘tudes rather than increased academic 
is and knowledge. 
have in the past used primarily for the 
velopment of and 
lls certain activities that might actually 
-ye much more effectively for the condi- 


ne of social attitudes and the develop- 


It is possible that 


academic physical 


of democratic character traits. 
If teachers really acted in terms of what 
search has taught about individual dif- 
rences, they would always try to become 
roughly acquainted with each individ- 
i| pupil, in order to make the best possible 
ise, not only of the individual pupil’s 
motives. but also of his knowledge, skills, 
With- 
out the 
tudent, an enormous amount of time and 


problems, limitations and aptitudes. 
such a continuing diagnosis of 
energy is likely to be wasted in trying to 
develop the traits needed in democratic 
Effective instruction can not 
teacher knows 


citizenship. 
be guaranteed unless the 
roughly, not only what the student can 


{| can not do, but also how the student 


‘eels and what he wants to do. 

Whether other interpretations of the 
findings of research give more or less im- 
portance than mine to motivation and the 
importance of feelings of satisfaction con- 
sequent to the achievement of one’s own 
objectives, there is almost universal agree- 
ment that the learning of facts and skills 
requires an individual to be alert and ae- 
One can not expect to learn what a 
book or magazine article says by sleeping 
on or through it. The important factor in 
learning is what the student does and how 
feels about it. What a teacher 
does or says is of importance only in so 
far as it may affect the student’s activities 
feelings. Telling pupils how they 
could undertake to find facts about some 
controversial question, if they wanted to 
study that question, would have relatively 
little value in comparison with the develop- 
ment of a sincere interest in the question 
and an active search by the student for 


tive. 


he then 


and 
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pertinent facts related to it. Talking 
about the organization of the state govern- 
ment will be much less effective than hav- 
ing the actual experience of being a mem- 
ber of the if attitudes, 
understandings and skills in the practice of 
Each 
student learns, in this field as in any other, 
thought, 


student council, 


democracy are the desired outcomes. 


from his own experience and 
rather than from what the teacher or the 
text-book says. 

The point I am trying to make may be 
My 
interpretation of the research evidence is 


that one is likely to make use of a reaction 


worthy of one additional illustration. 


pattern or response that has already been 
learned, if the new situation appears to the 
individual to be identical with or very simi- 
lar to the situation in which the response 
was learned. In other words, what a stu- 
dent has learned in school may be used else- 
where if he recognizes a definite similarity 
between the situation he is facing and the 
one to which he has already learned to make 
an effective response. 

It should be pointed out in this conneec- 
tion, however, that in one’s life outside the 
school the most significant part of the total 
situation one faces always includes the 
dominant purpose one has in mind. All too 
frequently the school situation in which a 
viven response is taught includes very little 
if any vital purpose, so far as the pupil is 
coneerned. In many cases the pupil is 
conscious of no real inner desire or pur- 
pose, other than to escape low marks on 
his report-card, perhaps, or to secure a nod 
of approval from his teacher or parents. 
Since situations in life outside the school 
are not usually colored by these same arti- 
ficial purposes, they are not recognized as 
being the same situations to which one has 
learned appropriate 
As a consequence, it seems to 


already apparently 
responses. 
me to be very necessary, in conditioning 
the attitudes of students toward democratic 
social institutions and procedures, as well 
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as in developing their skills and their 
knowledge of how to improve and defend 
democracy, that the school situations be as 
identical as we can make them with the life 
situations they will meet later, including 
the individual and strong mo- 
tives that are likely to color later life situ- 


purposes 


ations. 

What I have just been saying is, I am 
sure, an old story to most research workers 
The principles I have men- 
tioned were not discovered yesterday. 
Teachers of educational psychology have 
for years been requiring their students to 
read original research reports on learning 

In our schools of eduea- 
teachers have been pass- 
ing examinations by writing from memory 
carefully formulated statements of the 
principles governing learning and detailed 
accounts of the original experiments from 
which these conclusions were drawn. 

In spite of all this, very few schools have 


in education. 


and conditioning. 
tion, prospective 


planned programs directed — specifically 
toward the building of intense devotion to 
democratic processes and __ institutions. 


Relatively few teachers are yet evaluating 
their own effectiveness by testing the ten- 
dencies of their pupils to cooperate in 
activities chosen by the group, even though 
they personally were in favor of doing 


something else. Respecting and facilitat- 


EVENTS 


THE ECLIPSE OF EDUCATION UNDER 
NAZI RULE 


THE story of the sheaf of crimes perpetrated 
by the Nazi régime upon the educational and 
cultural life of Poland, Belgium and France 
makes sombre reading not only for exiles from 
those countries, but for all who feel responsible 
for the emancipation of the human mind from 
whatever shackles may enchain it. 

Richard H. Heindel, fellow in history, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, writes from the Library 
of Congress that, in addition to the books on the 
Liste Bernhard and the Liste Otto, 252 new “for- 
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ing the honest efforts of sincere minorities 
to change the majority opinion is not fre. 
quently planned for and taught through 
satisfying classroom experiences. Tradi- 
tional school-subject outcomes are stil! 
dominating our thinking, planning and 
administration of schools, while the atti- 
tudes, skills and knowledge needed in 
preserving and defending democracy are 
left to incidental learning and chance. 

My plea is that those who know most 
about the control of learning and conidi- 
tioning now take the responsibility of 
showing how to apply the principles re- 
vealed by research to the education of 
citizens, so that they will be determined and 
able to defend and improve our practice of 
democracy. The weakness of democracy 
has been in its practice rather than in its 
theory. The weakness of educational re- 
search, also, has been that it has not been 
translated from theory into practice. Un- 
less those of us who know how human na- 
ture and abilities can be effectively changed 
come forward now with concrete sugges- 
tions for building in our citizens the char- 
acter traits and abilities required for the 
defense of our democratic way of life, we 
shall be failing in our unique responsibl- 
ity. Our best efforts may not be good 
enough, or in time to prevent disaster, but 
we must not fail to try. 


bidden items” are reported in the 11-25 Octobe: 
issue of Bibliographie de la France. He adds: 
“The blow to the national culture of France is 
obvious, for although one ean observe many par- 
tisan texts, perhaps even anti-German, it is =ig- 
nificant that many sound, objective histories, 
teaching the fundamentals of France, are under 
suspicion.” Among the books banned are: [lal- 
lynek and Brunet, “Le Moyen Age”; Seignobos 
and Metin, “Historie Contemporaine depui- 
1815”; histories of Franee by Guiraud, Bernard, 
Gauthier-Desechamps and Aymard, and Malet; 
fifteen volumes published by Libraire Géncrale 








8, 1941 






























LEnseignement Libre, and Vidal, “Petite 
re de France.” 
Belgium, where the Nazis tor their own 
ses are active in rehabilitating the rail- 
and restoring the country as a food pro- 
the universities have been reopened, but 
supervising commissars and German 
are the supreme directors and propa- 
ts in the aneient seats of learning—Ghent, 
vain, Liege. 
far worse fate, however, has overtaken 
nd. In the fall of 1940, at the request of 
German authorities, as the story was told in 
fortnightly review of the Polish Ministry of 
mation, an invitation was issued by the 
rs of the University of Cracow and of the 
ng Academy of Cracow to “all professors, 
ers and assistant lecturers to be present at 
ture... by a major of the S. A. Guards 
‘The Attitude of National Socialism to Sei- 
About two hundred professors came, 
while they were listening to a statement to 
effect that they had been “guilty of a lack 
iseipline,” and that “for 500 years the uni- 
‘had been a bastion of Polish sentiment,” 
The fake 


came to an end, the professors were ar- 


stapo surrounded the building. 


ted, kept for two weeks and a half in various 
is, and thence removed to a concentration 
» near Berlin, “where they found themselves 
ug some 12,000 prisoners, most of them 
tical vietims of Nazi persecution, but some 
Incensed by the 
ve, foreign scholars sueceeded by protest 
| plea in having 104 of them released. Fifty 
nain, some of them ill, and seventeen have 
ed of ill-treatment.” 


them common eriminals.” 


By such coups, in ad- 
in to its daily, persistent, cumulative acts of 
barity, does the Reich hope to erush the 
on of Paderewski into a land of peasants. 
Josef P. 
cher, who eseaped from Poland after the 
rian oceupation, as related in The Christian 
ence Monitor, February 11, says that the 
‘oration of Poland after the war will depend 
the edueated Poles in exile—the teachers, 
ngineers and others—“so thorough has been the 
extermination of the native Polish intelli- 
ia.” A million and a half of the working 
s have been earried to Germany to serve their 
isters, and 100,000 of the intellectual class are 


Junosza, Warsaw secondary-school 
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in the concentration camps. The mortality rate 


is high—sometimes 400 in a davy—but neweom- 
ers supply the deficit. 

Dr. Junosza notes three definite measures by 
which the Nazi seeret police are effecting the 


total humiliation of the nation: 


1. Secondary schools and universities, museums 


and libraries, their treasures stolen, have been pad 


locked. Those interested in such ‘‘unnecessary’’ 
institutions must perish or find other fields. (Dr. 
Junosza employed himself making soap.) 2. Gam 


bling casinos, verboten to Germans, are open to 


Poles till midnight in the hope that they will 
squander what remains of their fortunes. 3. On 
the principle of ‘‘divide and rule’’ the Poles and 
Ukranians are driven farther and farther apart; 
only the latter are allowed to patronize German 
stores; for the Ukranians a training school has 
been set up, and they are used as prison guards 


over the Poles. 


Even under such desperate conditions the 
spirit of liberty is not dead. Dr. Junosza said 
that, at the time of his escape, not fewer than 
twenty underground being 


newspapers were 


printed. But the hope of Poland, he repeats, 
must lie with the exiles and their will to rebuild 


the nation. 


THE 1940 HONOR ROLL OF RACE 


RELATIONS 
LAWRENCE D. ReEppIck, curator of the Sehom- 
burg Collection of Negro Literature, New York 
Publie Library, whose article, “The Negro in the 
Building of Ameriea,” 
AND Society, February 8, announced on the 


was published in ScHooL 


“Wings over Jordan” program of CBS, Febru 
ary 9, the result of the nation-wide poll “to 
determine the individuals, organizations or in- 
stitutions” that are most worthy of citation for 
the 1940 Honor Roll of Race Relations. Fol 
lowing is the list of those receiving the citations: 

Hugo L. Black, Justice of the U. 8. 


Court, ‘who delivered two notable decisions 


Supreme 


freeing Negroes who had, under torture, confessed 
to crimes, denounced exclusion of Negroes from 
trial jury panels and declared that the Constitution 
of the United States requires ‘that protection to all 
must be given, not merely promised.’ ’’ 
The Louisville (Ky.) Courier Journal, ‘‘which 
has been conspicuous for its fair treatment of the 


Negro ... and is the only Southern daily which 


” 


carries a column of opinion written by Negroes. 
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The Library of Congress, ‘‘ which for the 
first time in history held an art, music and book 
festival commemorating the anniversary of the 


proclamation of the Thirteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution. ’’ 

Albert for 
rights, said ‘‘This country has still a heavy debt 


Einstein, who, speaking minority 
to discharge for all the troubles and disabilities it 
has laid on the Negro’s shoulders. ’’ 

The University of California at Los Angeles, 
which has appointed on its coaching staff the Negro 
football star, Kenny Washington. 

Jack the 
dramatic talent irrespective of color.’ 


‘“who recognizes 


’ 


Benny, comedian, 

Leo Hansberry, who won a case for the Negro 
before the United States Supreme Court that out- 
lawed residential restrictions against Negroes in 
certain areas of Chicago. 

Dorothy Maynor, ‘‘for her beautiful voice and 
personal graciousness. ’’ 

William ‘‘Dolly’’ King, of Long Island Univer- 

sity, ‘considered to be the greatest athlete in the 
history of that university.’’ 
Kenny Washington, former ‘‘all American’? 
football player, University of California at Los 
Angeles, who ‘‘made good as coach at his own eol- 
lege’’ and is ‘‘the only Negro holding such a 
position in a leading American university.’’ 

Henry Armstrong, ‘‘ triple crown-holder’’ in box- 
ing, who lost his title in 1940 ‘‘like a echampion.’’ 

Eddie Anderson, for ‘‘ Buck Benny Rides Again’’ 
and for his performances with Jack Benny. 

William Grant Still for his theme musie for the 
New York World’s Fair and for the seore to ‘And 
They Lynched Him on a Tree.’’ 

The Benjamin Mason Family of Philadelphia, 
who invested $150,000 in low-rent cooperative 
homes. 

Philippa Duke Schuyler, child prodigy, who won 
prizes from the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Society, Carnegie Hall and Town Hall and had her 
‘*Philippa Sehuyler Day’’ at the New York 
World’s Fair. 

Brigadier-general Benjamin O. Davis, who rose to 
his high position in the United States Army from 
the ranks. 

The American Negro Exposition at Chicago, a 
splendid exhibition of the Negro’s cultural contri- 
bution to American life. 

Countee Cullen, for his ‘‘The Lost Zoo,’’ an 


imaginative work of ‘‘high quality.’’ 
ROTC COURSES IN THE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


ComMANDeERS of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps area have announced that “the War De- 
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partment has found it necessary, due to byd- 
getary and other limitations, to preseribe for 
the academic year 1941-42 a maximum basic. 
Increase in this en- 
rolment for the two lower years of academic 
work will have to wait upon information as ‘po 
“what number of basic-course students wil] he 
required to enroll at institutions where hasic- 


course-enrolment quota.” 


course enrolment is required by state law or 
similar provisions.” 

For the two upper years no inereases for 
1941-42 will be allowed “except for medica! 
units” not yet up to normal strength. And for 
junior units, which include high schools and 
military schools, the allotted quota “will not } 
increased over the average enrolment.” 

Apropos of this announcement, the study of 
registration in American colleges and universi- 
ties made by the president of the University ot 
Cincinnati, Raymond Walters, and published in 
SCHOOL AND Society, December 14, shows that 
the 1940-41 registration was not affected by the 
offering of ROTC courses. Fifty-nine of the 
115 ROTC institutions in the country have 
“larger enrolments of full-time students this 
year than last and 56 have smaller enrolments.” 


THE WAR SEEN IN PERSPECTIVE 

At the seventy-third annual dinner of the 
Brown Club of New York, February 10, Henry 
M. Wriston, president of Brown University, be- 
littled the strength of Adolf Hitler in eompari- 
son with the psychological and spiritual forces 
inherent in the nations he hopes to conquer. 

“Don’t forget,” said Dr. Wriston, “that for 
over a hundred years we have made this hemi- 
sphere safe for democracy. We almost made 
the world safe for democracy in 1919. If we 
had stayed in the game and hadn’t taken our 
chips and gone home, it still might be safe.” He 
reminded his hearers that those who lacked “a 
sense of perspective” onee had the jitters when 
“Sawdust Caesar” made his boasts, but are now 
recovering their equilibrium by saying “I told 
you so.” So he thinks it will be with Hitler. 

Quentin Reynolds, one of the diners, who 1s 
Collier’s war correspondent and a winner of 8 
Brown Bear statuette for journalistic 
achievements, said: “England can’t lose this wat 
with or without more help from us. You eat 
beat an army, a navy, an air foree, but you can't 
beat a people.” 


his 








\f 8, 1941 
+HE DELTA PI EPSILON CONTEST IN 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
DeLTA P1 EpsiLon, national graduate 
nitv in business edueation, in a contest 
to evervbody, is offering an annual award 
the “study of merit” in research in business 


mn considered best by a special awards 
mittee. The first award will be made for the 
ng study done between January 1, 1939, 
January 1, 1941, but hereafter the award 
will be given annually, “with the stipulation that 
vard will be given in any one year should 


there be no study of merit submitted to the com- 
ttee.’ Time for reviewing the work of con- 
nts will extend to August 1, 1941, and the 
sion of the award committee, a secret board 
three, will be announced in September. 
entually, the fraternity contemplates giving a 
ney prize, but for the present the author of 
the winning study will receive fifty bound copies 
he study, and free copies will be available 
braries and “similar institutions.” 
The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanieal 
College underwrites the publication of the study. 
rhe following members of the committee on 
rch of Delta Pi Epsilon are responsible for 
having formulated the plans for this award: 
Helen MeCormick 
Tulsa, chairman; D. D. Lessenberry, University 
Pittsburgh; Helen Reynolds, New York Uni- 
versity; Raymond D. Thomas, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College (Stillwater) ; 
Edward T. Schneider, Passaie Valley High 
School (Little Falls, N. J.); M. R. Kilehenstein, 
Grove City (Pa.) College, and Elsie L. Leffing- 
well, Beaver Falls (Pa.) High School. The 
chairman of this committee will forward the 
studies to the secret committee of three. 
Entries for the contest must be sent by Amer- 
ican Express, prepaid, to the chairman of the 
research committee on or before April 1. 


Johnston, University of 
, e 
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A CONTEST FOR SENIOR STUDENTS 
IN ECONOMICS 

THe Saut N. MINKOFF Contest, 

financed by the family of the late Saul N. Min 

koff and sponsored by the economics depart- 


Memorial 


ment of the Washington Square College of Arts 
and Seiences of New York University, is open to 
all senior students in economies. The award 
$25 and a bronze plaque—will be granted an 
nually and will be given this year for the best 
essay of approximately 6,000 words on one of 
the following subjects: 
Analysis of the Financial Structure of the Asso- 
ciated Hospital Service of New York Coopera- 
tive Medicine in New York City. 


Health Insurance Programs of New York City 
Trade Unions (excluding Union Health Center). 
Extent and Charaeter of Health Insurance of 


Friendly Societies in Harlem. 

Health Insurance of Friendly Societies, e.g., Work- 
men’s Cirele, I. W. O. 

Analysis of the Economie Implications of the Pro 
posed Compulsory Health Insurance Plan for 
New York State. 

Analysis of Typical Health Insurance Policies of 
Commercial Insurance Companies. 

Health 
Corporations. 


Insurance Plans Sponsored by Business 

Analysis of Activities of American Medical Asso 
ciation in the Field of Health Insurance. 

Eeonomie Analysis of Senator Capper’s Proposed 
Health Bill. : 

Analysis of the Health Insurance Aspects of Mu 


tual Benefit Associations. 


Mr. Minkoff was an alumnus of Washington 
Square College and was research secretary of 
the New York State Health 
1938-39. 

Joseph Hirsh, specialist in health education 
for the U. S. Office of Education, and members 


Commission for 


of the department of economies of the college 
will constitute the committee on awards. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

AntuurR W. SHEPHARD, former dean, Whit- 
her (Calif.) College, has been elected to the 
presideney of Wilmington (Ohio) College, sue- 
ceeding Walter L. Collins. 


Watrer C. Correy, dean, College of Agricul- 


ture, University of Minnesota, has been asked 
to serve as acting president of the university 
after July 1, 1941, when Guy Stanton Ford, 
president since 1938, will retire. 

Wituiam H. Cowtey, president, Hamilton 
College (Clinton, N. Y.), who was invited to be- 
come president of the University of Minnesota, 
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has “thought it over” and decided to remain at 
the college, where he will complete the involved 
projects already under way there. 

Francis G. Bake, Sterling professor of med- 
icine and acting dean of the School of Medicine, 
Yale University, has been named dean. 


Mary Bette McE.watn, professor of the 
classies, Smith College, has been appointed aet- 
ing dean for the year 1941-42. 

Auice CrocKer Lioyp, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been elected for a two- 
year term to the presidency of the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, succeeding Sarah 
G. Blanding, dean of women, University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Kumer H. Witps, professor of education and 
chairman of the graduate division, Western 
State Teachers College (Kalamazoo, Mich.), will 


direct the summer session of the college. 


Dirk Brouwer, associate professor of astron- 
omy, Yale University, has been appointed to a 
full professorship and made director of the ob- 
servatory, to succeed Frank Schlesinger, who 
will retire in June, 1941. 


Lester B. Sanps, of the staff of the publie 
schools, Palo Alto (Calif.), has been appointed 
assistant professor of education, DePauw Uni- 
versity (Greencastle, Ind.). 


Tue following promotions have been an- 
nounced by Smith College: Katherine Horn- 
beak, assistant professor in English, to an asso- 
ciate professorship; Mary Wagner, assistant 
professor of education, to an associate professor- 
ship; Douglas Ewing, instructor in physies, to 
an assistant professorship; Morris Lazerowitz, 
instructor in philosophy, to an assistant pro- 
fessorship. 


Ronautp B. SHuMAN, head of the department 
of business management, University of Okla- 
homa, has been appointed senior economist with 
the National Resourees Planning Board. He 
will supervise studies in the field of industrial 
planning for the southwestern area. America’s 
oil reserves and productive capacity were her- 
alded in Dr. Shuman’s book, “The Petroleum 
Industry, an Economie Survey,” as our “great- 
est resource aside from man-power in the pres- 


ent world erisis.” 
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Ray Oscar Bostrom has become state 4). 
rector of secondary education (N. D.), succeed. 
ing Sigvald T. Lillehaugen. 


J. Hits MILuer, president, Keuka College 
(Keuka Park, N. Y.), has been appointed asso. 
ciate commissioner in charge of the fields 0; 
higher and professional education, New York 
State Education Department. He will remain 
president of the college until the close of the 
current term, but his duties as associate com. 
missioner have already begun. 


JoHN K. Trayer, of Dickinson College (Car. 
lisle, Pa.), has been appointed to the assistant 
directorship of secondary certification and place. 
ment, Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction, sueceeding C. O. Williams, former 
director of this division, who resigned in Febru- 
ary to return to the faculty of Pennsylvania 
State College. 


Lewis A. WILSON, associate commissioner of 
education, who has been a member of the New 
York State Education Department since 1917, 
is now deputy commissioner. Dr. Wilson has 
been in charge of the finanee and administrative 
activities of the department and will continue 
these responsibilities. He is now directing New 
York State’s program of vocational education 
for national defense. 


CATHERINE E. Geary, of the faculty of State 
Teachers College (Lock Haven, Pa.), has be- 
come director of elementary education and cur- 
riculum for the Chester (Pa.) publie schools. 


RayMOND N. Brown has been reelected to the 
superintendency of the public schools, Meriden 
(Conn.), on a three-year contract beginning 
August 1. 


F. W. Swosopa, elected to the superinten- 
dency of schools, Marshall County (Kans.), be- 
ginning July 1, has been appointed to complete 
the unexpired term of P. W. Kirkpatrick, whom 
he succeeds, and who has recently resigned alter 
fifteen years of service to accept the position 
of NYA supervisor for a district comprising 
seven counties. 


MERLIN Lewis, principal, Italy (Tex.) High 
School, has been elected superintendent ot 
schools, Ferris, Tex. 


Ear S. Erp, superintendent of schools, Ek- 
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Mich.), has become superintendent of 
Belding, Mich. 

warp McSuane Waits, president, Texas 
tian University (Fort Worth), who has 
the university for twenty-five years, has 
i} his resignation, to be effective as soon 

He will then be- 


weessor can be found. 
president emeritus. 
“RICK G. REYNOLDS, secretary of the fae- 
City College (New York) for thirty-two 
and chairman of the department of mathe- 
s, has resigned his administrative post and 
inquish his teaching duties in June, 1942, 
he will have reached the mandatory age for 
ement. John Gray Peatman, assistant pro- 
of psychology, will sueceed Dr. Reynolds 
cretary of the faculty. 
RtayMoND WALSH, professor of economics 
director of citizenship, and Willmoore Ken- 
sistant professor of political science, 
College (Geneva, N. Y.), have resigned. 


(Gj. Wavrer Drrrmar, professor of prosthetic 
dentistry, School of Dentistry, University of Illi- 
uce 1910, and head of the department of 


prosthetie dentistry sinee 1931, has 


Recent Deaths 


T 


lnomas Wirt FirzGeraup, head of the de- 

tment of electrical engineering, 

School of Technology (Atlanta), and a member 
the faculty sinee 1920, died, February 20, at 
e age of fifty-five years. 


Georgia 


A. MICHELS, assistant professor of agron- 
University of Idaho, died, February 21. 
Ile had served the university for thirteen years. 
Mr. Michels was well known for his develop- 


of Michels grass by erossing the wild rye 

rrass Of the Northwest with commercial wheat. 
lle went to the university from North Dakota 
State College. Mr. Michels was fifty-six years 
dat the time of his death. 


L.. [). HicHTower, superintendent of schools, 
Salida (Colo.), sueeumbed to a heart attack, 
February 23. He was fifty-five years old at the 

me of his death. 
\LnerT R. AcHEson, head of the department 
mechanieal engineering, College of Applied 
¢, Syracuse University, died from a heart 


{ 
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attack, February 25, at the age of fifty-eight 
years. 

RAYMOND CARLYLE DINGLEDINE, professor of 
history and secretary of the faculty, Madison 
(Tenn.) College, died, February 26, at the age 
of forty-nine years. 


Ransom Asa Moore, professor emeritus of 
agronomy, University of Wisconsin, and father 
of the university’s short course in agriculture 
and the Wiseonsin 4-H Club movement, died, 
February 26, at the age of seventy-nine years. 
From 1902-29, Professor Moore edited the an- 
nual reports of the Wisconsin Experiment <As- 
sociation and was well known in the field of 
agronomy. 


GreorGE Lucas Roserts, founder and dean 
emeritus of the department of education, Pur- 
due University, died, February 26, at the age of 
eighty-one years. Dr. Roberts went to the uni 
versity in 1908 from the superintendency of the 
Muncie (Ind.) schools, as head of the depart- 
ment of education. He retired in 1931. For 
several years, he served as executive counselor 
of Kappa Delta Pi, honor society in education. 
He had also served as editor of The Educator- 
Journal. 


THE REVEREND Pau. JosepH Fork, C.S.C., 
dean of arts and letters and librarian, St. Ed- 
ward’s University (Austin, Tex.), died, March 
Father Foik, a 
Canadian by birth, came to the United States 
in 1900. 
chief, University of Notre Dame, and archivist 


1, at the age of sixty years. 
From 1912-24, he was librarian-in- 
of Catholie Archives of America. He went to 
St. Edward’s University in 1924 and, in addition 
to the librarianship, held the headship of the 
department of modern languages, a professor- 
ship in German and American history and the 
deanship of the Graduate School. Father Foik 
founded the Irish National Library Foundation 
and the Catholie Laymen’s Library Aid Society. 
He was editor of “Our Catholie Heritage in 
Texas” (7 vols.) and contributor to a number of 
publications, ineluding the “Dictionary of Amer 
ican Biography.” 


JAMES ReENDEL Harris, biblical scholar, ar 
cheologist and Orientalist, died in Birmingham 
(England), March 1, at the age of eighty-nine 


years. Dr. Harris was an authority on Old 
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Testament history and the author of a hundred 
books on the Bible and on ancient manuscripts. 
He was a professor at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity (1882-85) and at Haverford (Pa.) Col- 
lege, 1886-92. At Cambridge (England), he 
was lecturer on paleography (1893-1903), and 
He 


was curator of manuscripts (1918-25) at the 


at Leyden, professor of theology, 1903-04. 


John Rylands Library at Manchester. 


THe REVEREND GroRGE SMITH KRESSLEY, 
well-known linguist and former professor of 
Latin, Greek and German, State Teachers Col- 
lege (Kutztown, Pa.), died, March 3, at the age 
of sixty-four years. For the past twelve years 
Dr. Kressley, who was a minister of the Luth- 
eran Church, was secretary of benevolences of 


the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
Worp has been received of the recent death in 

England of Lieutenant-Colonel John Maleolm 

Mitchell. 


ford University, became, after some teaching ex- 


Colonel Mitehell, an alumnus of Ox- 


perience, an assistant editor of the “Eneyelo- 
pedia Britannica.” Following service in the 
army, he was appointed secretary of the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust in 1919 and di- 
rected the activities of this foundation until his 
retirement in 1939. The program of the trust 
brought him into close touch with library aectivi- 
ties in England and Scotland, and he served as 
president of the British Library Association 
in 1931-32. Colonel Mitchell had also been a 
leader in adult edueation and in certain branches 


of social service. 


Coming Events 

ANNIVERSARIES, such as the five-hundredth of 
the invention of movable type, the four-hun- 
dredth of the printing of the first book in Amer- 
iea and the three-hundredth of the printing of 
the “Bay Psalm Book,” as illustrating the vital 
importanee of freedom of worship, of assembly, 
of speech and of the press, are to be taken as the 
central theme of the annual Founders’ Day cele- 
bration of Boston University, which will be held, 
March 12-13. 
has been arranged to give recognition to the faet 
that the Bill of Rights is the result of “the eour- 
ageous struggles of the church, of the beneh and 
On Wednesday, 
March 12, the subjects scheduled for discussion 


The program of the celebration 


the bar and of the press.” 


are: “The Law and the Press,” “Freedom and 
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the Religious Press” and “Publick Occurrences.” 
On Thursday, the Founders’ Day Convoeatioy 
will be held in Trinity Church, and honorary 
In the afternoon, 
prominent editors and publishers will take part 


degrees will be awarded. 
in a discussion of “The Press To-day.” Among 
those participating will be: Arthur Robb, editor. 
Editor and Publisher; Erwin D. Canham, may 
aging editor, The Christian Science Monitor. 
and Frank Luther Mott, director, Sehoo! 0; 
A ¢com- 
memorative dinner in honor of American edi 


Journalism, State University of Iowa. 


tors, civie leaders and educators will follow jp 
the evening. 


THE annual Seal Sale of the National Society 
for Crippled Children is scheduled for March 
21-April 13. The funds from the sale will be 
used for medical care, hospitalization, education 
and vocational training of crippled children 
Articles coneerning the eight-year sale of the 
Easter seals may be obtained by request from 
the society, Elyria, Ohio. The titles are: “The 
Story of the Easter Seal,” “The Prevention ot 
Disease,” “The Story of ‘Jerry,’ ” “The ‘Magic’ 
of the Easter Seal,” “Long May It Wave” and 
“Basie Social Considerations.” 


Other Items of Interest 

At the dinner meeting of Kappa Delta Pi, 
honor society in education, February 25, at At- 
lantie City, the annual lecture was given by 
Lyman Bryson, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. This has been 
published by the Maemillan Company, under the 
title “The New Prometheus,” as the thirteenth 
volume of the society’s lectureship series. At 
the same meeting it was announced that three 
new members had been elected to the Laureate 
Chapter of the society: Martha Berry, founder 
and president of Berry College (Mount Berry, 
Ga.) ; Albert S. Cook, since 1920 State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Maryland, and William 
Allan Neilson, president emeritus, Smith College. 


THE buildings of St. Paul’s University, St 
Luke’s Hospital and Holy Trinity Chureh, «ll 
in Tokyo, having a total valuation of $16,60"- 
000 and until December, 1940, under the juris 
diction of American teachers and missionaries, 
have been released without remuneration to the 
Japanese. C. S. Reifsnider, president of the 
university, has been sueceeded by Ikuzo Taky- 
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ormer dean of the faculty. This transfer 
the result of Japan’s recent law requiring 
such institutions be entirely in Japanese 
The tables are turned in Brazil, where, 
se of the nationalization of schools, both 


| ese and German schools have been closed. 


schools may operate provided that 
Portuguese is taught and Brazilian superinten- 
are the administrators. Investigations 


-e revealed that the Japanese did not respect 
aw and were teaching children of Japanese 
ts as if they were residing in Japan. 
Seventy-eight Japanese schools have been closed 
vear as a consequence of this defiance. 


CLEVELAND'S high-frequeney station, WBOEK, 
ated by the Cleveland Board of Edueation, 
its kind to broadeast from its 

The Federal 


ission has now authorized the station to 


the first of 


studios. Communications 


ange its type of transmission “from amplitude 

frequency modulation,” so that, as the publie 
is supplied with FM sets, WBOE may offer its 
program to a wider audience. 


THe Department of State is venturing a new 


kind of diplomaey. It has sent out to U. S. 
embassies and legations in Latin-Ameriea twenty 


ion-pieture projectors and appropriate films, 
instructions that they are to be lent to 
In 
embassy there will be film libraries covering such 


schools, clubs and other organizations. ach 
subjeets as industry, farming, publie health. <A 
similar Hollywood program intended to foster 
unity among the Americas has just received the 


ommendation of President Roosevelt. Seere- 


SHORTER PAPERS 


IS ESSENTIALISM SYNONYMOUS 
WITH TRADITIONALISM? 

THE answer to this question obviously de- 
pends on the definition of Essentialism as well 
s just what is meant by traditional education. 
Yet many writers, among them contributors to 
SCHOOL AND Society, who are leaders in edu- 
cational philosophy, assume the identity of es- 
‘entialism and traditionalism to be self-evident. 
This is not necessarily true. Many teachers who 

sider themselves essentialists deery lag in 
educational progress and are strong advocates 
They do object to the 


tendency of some forms of Progressive education 


of progress in edueation. 
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tary of State Cordell Hull has also announced 
that Isaiah Bowman, president, the Johns Hop- 
kins University; John Erskine, professor emeri 
tus of English, Columbia University, and Thorn- 
ton N. Wilder, novelist and playwright, have 
accepted invitations to lecture in Latin-America 

Dr. Mr. Wilder in 


Peru and Eeuador; Professor Erskine in Argen 


Bowman and Colombia, 


tina and Uruguay. 


S. Commissioner of 
the Office of 


Edueation is offering a new service, called In 


JoHN W. StTupDEBAKER, U. 
Edueation, has announced that 


formation Exchange on Edueation and National 
Defense, that will act “as a clearing house for 
ideas and materials on education and national 


, 


defense.” Educational institutions have — re- 
sponded so purposefully to the nation’s need in 
the present crisis that it was thought a direct 
information exchange would be of service to 
schools of all types, since “a good idea in Maine 
may be useful in California.” Communications 
may be addressed to Information Exchange, 


U. S. Office of Edueation, Washington, D. C. 


On February 10, at Brooklyn (N. Y.) Law 
School, the first Engineering Defense Training 
Institute was opened with 385 students, inelud- 
ing one woman. The institute is being financed 
by a federal grant, and eight engineering col- 
leges in the area have contributed facilities. 
Applicants, of whom there were 10,800, had to 
meet “exacting requirements” before being ad- 
mitted. If the experiment is a success, similar 
schools are expected to spring up in various 


parts of the country. 


AND DISCUSSION 


toward a needless and often harmful expansion 
of school learning. 

These progressives have followed the usual 
tendencies of tradition when they permit a fun- 
damentally sound but old idea to run rampant. 
this ten- 
deney to exaggerate an old idea under the guise 
form of For 
tended to 


There are all too many examples of 


of a new edueation. example, 


schools: have abandon _ scholastic 
achievement as an aim and to “pass” all stu 
dents regardless of their attainments. Sequen- 
tial learning is ignored and incidental learning 
is stressed. Exact knowledge has fallen into 


disrepute. 
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Much old and useless subject matter continues 
to be taught because it is elaimed that it is 
taught progressively. Latin continues to be 
taught with the blessing of the Progressive when 
it is learned in a child-centered school through 
an activity-type procedure, although its original 
vocational objective was lost nearly two cen- 
turies ago. This may be justified, but neverthe- 
less it is a deliberate maintenance of old mate- 
rials taught modernly and therefore contains 
much that is traditional. Again, bookkeeping, 
which only a generation ago was highly voea- 
tional, is now often taught as an academie sub- 
ject with the explanation that new aims have 
been discovered for it. 

The true Essentialist believes that only those 
things that are vitally important should be 
taught, and that no learning has a place in the 
school merely beeause of vested interest. He 
declares that, while there are many courses that 
in themselves might be desirable, publie money 
should not be spent for them unless they ean be 
justified on the grounds of essentiality. Fur- 
thermore, he believes the schools should under- 
take only what they ean teach. Not all desir- 
able knowledge ean be acquired in school. When 
school activities and unorganized life activities 
are identical, the need for the school is gone. 

The that voeational 
courses should be given only to those pupils 
who can profit from them to the extent of get- 
ting a job, that the fundamental abilities should 
be overtaught, so as to guard against an other- 
wise inevitable forgetting, and that the ability 
to follow directions should be emphasized. He 
considers the development of personality an in- 
cidental rather than primary purpose of the 
school; not beeause personality is unimportant, 
but because it ean be best developed in the 
crucible of the multitudinous and kaleidoseopie 
activities of daily life. 

Kssentialism in education 
fewer teachers nor a return to the old-fashioned 
pin-drop discipline. It would mean a vigorous 
elimination of mere learning for the sake of 
learning. Basie personal-use education would be 
provided for all students. Due to changes in 
economie and social life, abilities that were once 
essential have become unimportant, while skills 


Essen- 


Essentialist demands 


would not mean 


that were unknown come into demand. 
tialism requires constant adaptation of the pro- 


gram of studies to new conditions. 
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It is true that some forms of what might } 
called essentialism are largely traditional. For 
example, those who would use the older e¢]yssjes 
as the basic vehicle for learning with the hope 
that historical perspective, discrimination, ete, 
will be achieved therefrom are strongly jm. 
pressed by the value of traditional learning 
materials. As we have shown above, however, 
progressives also are likely to use traditiong! 
materials if they can be made to serve the pur 
poses of the new methodology. 

There is no sharp differentiation between pro- 


gressivism and essentialism. Some teachers are 


“progressive” in some respects and “essentialist” 
in others. There is, however, a danger of pu! 
ting a definition upon a concept that is in large 
measure irrelevant to the term. It is unfortu- 
nate that competent thinkers and writers should 
insist on confusing essentialism and traditional- 
ism. Such distortion easily clears the channels 
for progressive education on paper, but fails, in 
fact, in the task of coping with the mass of tra- 
ditionalism which even in the span of a few 
years has accumulated under the banner of pro 
gressive education. 

Therefore, I submit the suggestion that while 
essentialism and traditionalism are in 
senses opposites of Progressivism in education, 
they are not necessarily the same, and may in 
considerable measure themselves be opposites. 
Possibly the distinction could be made clearer by 
saying that Essentialism is the opposite of Pro- 
gressivism and that traditionalism is the oppo- 
site of progressivism. It is true that a detailed 
definition of every term we use would make the 
literature of educational philosophy even duller 
than it is. Nevertheless, the gross identification 
of dissimilar concepts destroys the nice differen- 
tiations that are so necessary if we are to dis- 
tinguish clearly among our various educational 


some 


philosophies. 
Herpert A. TONNE 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING IN THE 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


THE people of the United States have, since 
the fall of France, been increasingly aware ol 
the existence of a threat to their way of life. 
We can no longer feel secure in our supposed 


isolation. The swift progress of the [Panzer 
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ns through the Low Countries and north- 
nee ereated a hurricane which blew away, 
nful suddenness, many of the delusions 
we had been eherishing for twenty years. 
se we do not feel secure, we no longer dare 
ore, as we did in the complacent ’twenties 
he disillusioned ’thirties, “sore spots” in 
mocraey: inequalities and attitudes that 
wh more likely to lead to our overthrow 
are the armed hosts of an invader. The 
ce of these sore spots, plus our increasing 
of insecurity, has brought us to the point 
e we no longer dare to tolerate indifferent 
ininspired citizenship-training in our public 
s. America stands hand in hand with 
cracy at the crossroads of survival. The 
« school must help to meet the challenge. 
is not surprising, therefore, that as the 
infold they reveal a variety of activities 
we would never have dreamed of embarking 
a year ago. We have pledged ourselves 
e greatest peace-time rearmament effort of 
uistory, an effort designed to regain for us 
seuse of security that we lost with the realiza- 
that an ocean ean guarantee us neither peace 
-olation from conflicting ideologies. We 
awaking to the dangers of our position; are 
xing that we must become familiar with the 
e world if we are to chart the best course 


r our country. In Harper’s, Bernard De Voto 


written of the new interest in foreign affairs 


t he found throughout the country. Thus are 


ecuring a firm foundation of knowledge upon 


wh we may build a new security. 
Neither do we forget that strength against an 


itside enemy would not be sufficient if we 
‘owed ourselves to become rotten at the core. 
uerefore we find that an increasing number of 


viduals and groups are at work, trying to 


ramedy or eliminate these sore spots before they 


ead and weaken our potential resistance to a 


utlicting way of life. Examples of these are 


Lo 


i 


rded by Louis Adamie and by the National 
neil of Christians and Jews. The latter is 


work trying to eliminate racial hatreds—a 


~\ 


4} 
AAG 


iree of weakness which Goebbels is reported 


ive said would make the United States an 

prey to German conquest—while Mr. 
mie is representative of those who are trying 
weld our myriad national groups into a 


‘y of Americanism. All are agreed that there 


is no time to waste—we have slumbered too long 
the sun has risen on our day of erisis—the 
enemy has armed before us—we must be united. 

The day of crisis is at hand, indeed, but a 
victory here will not, unfortunately, guarantee 
our way of life for all time to come. Thus it is 
that we dare not tolerate more of the indifferent, 
impractieal and uninspired citizenship-training 
of which our schools have been so long guilty. 

The Edueational Policies Commission, ereated 
by the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
has been chiefly interested, since its establish- 
ment about five years ago, in how to improve our 
edueation for eitizenship in a demoeracy. In 
1938, it published a pamphlet entitled “The Pur 
poses of Education in American Democracy” 
and in Oetober, 1940, appeared its most impor- 
tant contribution: “Learning the Ways of 
Demoeracy: A Case Book in Civie Education.” 
Last December, the Commission initiated a series 
of thirty regional meetings, throughout the coun- 
try, in which the latter book has been and is 
being diseussed. The influence of the meetings 
already held, together with those scheduled for 
the coming months, should be far-reaching, as 
more and more teachers are awakened both to 
the need for practical and inspired teaching and 
to a realization of what some schools are now 
doing. 

State and local organizations and far-sighted 
individuals are also devoting their attention to 
this problem. The New Jersey Association of 
Teachers of the Social Studies has a representa- 
tive committee of teachers and supervisors of 
the social studies, under the chairmanship of 
Howard Dare White, Assistant State Commis- 
sioner of Education, at work upon a syllabus for 
the state-required course in problems of Ameri- 
can democracy. It is reasonable to expect that 
the appearance of this syllabus in the near 
future will have a wholesome influence upon the 
teaching of citizenship in New Jersey. Leon C. 
Marshall, of the American University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), is at work upon a new develop- 
ment in basie materials for the study of prob 
lems of democracy. Professor Marshall bases 
his material upon an “engineering or operational 
approach to the study of human living,” and 
is testing it in several publie schools in Mary 
land. In its final form it will surely bring a 
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fresh point of view to help in building a new 
curriculum for citizenship training. 

These activities are representative of many 
others, as is witnessed by the large number of 
schools mentioned in “Learning the Ways of 
Democracy,” as producing original methods or 
materials in citizenship-education. All of them 
constitute hopeful proof of the vitality of Ameri- 
can education and its ability to meet the most 
serious challenge of the period. They offer 
testimony to the high patriotism and devotion to 
duty of the American teacher. Encouraging, 
also, is evidence that other agencies of education 
are standing shoulder to shoulder with the 
schools in preparing America’s youth to meet the 
assault of foreign ideologies. Magazines like 
Newsweek have created educational departments 
that not only sell copies of their magazines to 
high-school students at reduced rates, but also 
provide the teachers of these students with study 
guides. The Town Meeting of the Air has an 
advisory service to which several hundred high 
schools subseribe. The number of high-school 
students who not only listen to this highly signifi- 
cant weekly program but also receive advance 
notices about it, do collateral reading on the sub- 
ject for diseussion and then follow it up with 
their own discussions, certainly runs into the tens 
of thousands. The American Forum of the Air 
and the University of Chicago Round Table offer 
opportunities for teachers to guide their more 
able students into adult channels of discussion 
and consideration. The major radio networks 
and the Federal Radio Education Committee all 
offer helps to the teacher who is alive to the 
possibilities as well as to the dangers of the 
present. 

The year 1941 finds a nation no longer deluded 
by dreams of isolation, a nation rearming against 
the toe without and yet remembering that the 
strongest army in the world will be of no avail if 
we allow ourselves to become torn with racial and 
class hatreds, a nation in which a large number 
of individuals and organizations has recognized 
the need for practical and inspired eitizenship- 
training if we are to defend ourselves against 
the sworn enemies of democracy not only to-mor- 
row, but in the years to come. 

RatpH ApAMs Brown 

Happon HeiGuts (N. J.) 

HiGgH SCHOOL 
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FINANCIAL AID FOR UNDER- 
GRADUATES! 


ADEQUATE and proper financial assistance for 
able students who need aid in meeting their edy- 
cational expenses has become generally recog 
nized as an important factor in maintaining ay 
undergraduate body of high quality. While it jx 
true that the problem has always existed, the 
economic situation following 1929 enlarged jt 
and focused attention upon it. Faced with ay 
increasing number of applications from students 
who needed help, most of our institutions took 
steps to meet the situation by expanding re 
sources for student aid. The Federal govern- 
ment recognized the problem by NYA grants 
“Edueation for all who desery 
The size of the 


and projects. 
it” became the popular phrase. 
problem and its popular appeal have over 
shadowed our real objective. We are in danger 
of being carried away by our human sympathies 
for the individual of limited means who desires 
to better himself by a college education. 

Two questions are of paramount importance 
to the college officers concerned with this field 
of undergraduate personnel work. These ques 
tions are: What type of individual deserves 
financial assistance from our universities? and, 
second, What methods and techniques of grant 
ing aid are most constructive? The varying 
factors of location, academic standards, basic 
undergraduate expenses, ete., will necessarily 
condition each institution’s answer to these ques- 
tions. 

In judging the eligibility of individuals as 
recipients of financial aid, or judging between 
individuals, it is, however, the practice of most 
college administrators to base decisions upon the 
three main factors of (1) seholastie ability and 
intellectual promise, (2) qualities of character 
and (3) financial need. 

The factor of need for assistance is funda- 


1 Richard W. Warfield, director, Bureau of Ap 
pointments and Student Employment, Princeton 
University, is one of a number of young college and 
university officers who have been enabled to visi! 
institutions of higher education throughout th 
United States by virtue of grants from the Carneg! 
Corporation of New York. This article reports 11 
formation gathered and impressions received during 
the course of his visits. It will be followed by sium 
lar papers prepared by other reeipients of such 
grants. 
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with regard to the type of resources 
jiscussion. There exists a rather wide- 
| popular belief that it is a good thing for 
nt to earn his way through eollege. The 
nt is often made that the men who have 
for their educational opportunity derive 
benefit from that opportunity beeause 
is acquire appreciation of its value. | 
that every college administrator has had 


one interview with a wealthy parent who 
to have his boy work his way through 
in order to gain an appreciation of his 
nity, or who wishes his boy to receive a 
hip for merit in order that he may feel 
sponsibility of being a scholarship holder. 
s necessary to fall back upon these meth- 


of stimulating appreciation and responsibil- 
ur university students, then this situation 
ndictment of the American university. In 
ormal course of a four-year undergraduate 
residence, the individual should be ex- 

ed to so many challenging opportunities for 
development that time spent in unnecessary 
college-year student-employment is time wasted. 
No system of “prize” scholarships can ever be 
adequate substitute for the educational lead- 
ship which the faculties of our universities 
we to the students. Financial-aid resources are 
, means to an end and not an end in themselves. 
ln determining the need factor, the most satis- 
factory approach to the problem is through the 
of a standard application blank filled out by 
both the applicant and his parent or guardian 
and certified as giving full and complete infor- 
uation regarding the financial background of the 
applicant and his college expenses. In order to 
be useful, the information should contain a state- 
ut of the entire family income and pertinent 
ulormation as to the capital assets, liabilities, 
imber of dependents, ete. Accurate and eom- 
pete information that does not create an atmos- 
The responsibility 
that a 
reasonable need for the aid requested exists; 


phere of charity is the ideal. 
ot the administrator is to determine 
What constitutes reasonable need is of course a 
matter of judgment. 

1t our investment of financial aid in students 


f 


be of serviee to the university and to society, 
then the individuals for whom we use our re- 


~ources Must possess the qualities which, under 
e stimulus of the experience of a higher edu- 
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cation, will result in a high degree of social use 
fulness. The first consideration should be the 
scholastie ability and intellectual promise of the 
applicant. When we speak of this factor we 
must be eareful to distinguish between mere 
attainment of high grades and real intellectual 
capacity. The ideal university student not only 
absorbs intellectual training through his college 
experience but contributes to the progress of his 
fellow students and the faculty members. Unless 
the administrator has definite knowledge of the 
secondary schools with which he is dealing, there 
is an obvious need to go beyond the evidence of 
the bare school record through the use of objec 
tive tests, personal interviews and special ex 
aminations. The best evidence in this connection 
seems to be the applicant’s particular interest 
and abilities not only in any given fields but in 
vocabulary, ability to read and to understand 
what one reads and the ability to write. 

Given in an individual mental ability that will 
respond to the challenge of higher education, we 
must still look beyond this factor for qualities 
of character. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
define character, but the word as I use it here 
means something positive and not something 
negative. The fact that an individual does not 
do things that are generally accepted as being 
wrong may in some way give him a reputation 


When, 


however, we consider the possibility of investing 


of being an individual of good character. 


in the development of a student, we should look 
for more positive evidence. What we are inter 
ested in is not what he does not do, but what he 
does do. What we seek essentially is real talent 
and real ability, backed up by honesty, courage, 
spirit and purposefulness. In judging qualities 
of charaeter when dealing with secondary-school 
students, the college officer is forced to rely pri- 
marily upon personal judgment through inter- 
views and upon the opinions expressed by the 
teachers of the applicant. Statements made by a 
faculty member of the applicant’s school with 
regard to his moral character and ideals, sense 
of social responsibility, mental and physical 
health, are valuable. In this procedure there is, 
of course, a need for the college officer over a 
period of time to “rate his raters.” Participa 
tion in eXtracurricular activities is definitely 
thought of as evidence. This may be, and fre- 
quently is true, particularly if such activities 
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require some degree of responsibility on the part 
of the individual. There is in this weighting of 
activities, however, the possibility of a dangerous 
tendency toward preoccupation with what is 
This type of 
may too often be a conformist who 


called “the all-around individual.” 
individual 
is good in a number of things but not very good 
in any one thing. In our judgment of individ- 
uals worthy of financial aid, we should try to 
seek qualities of character and promise that lie 
below the surface and may not be obvious at first 
glance. 

Because of the popular interest in the ques- 
tion, I wish to digress briefly at this time to 
diseuss the matter of financial aid to athletes. 
Competitive athletic experience under proper 
coaching—and by proper coaching I mean coach- 
ing which goes beyond instruction in mere tech- 
nique and goes into the spirit of sportsmanship 
and both collective and individual responsibility 
If the applicant for aid has had 
this type of experience, and if in going through 


has a value. 


this experience he has discharged his responsi- 
bilities well, then that may certainly be consid- 
ered as a factor contributing toward the person- 
ality and character of the individual. In a 
similar way responsible activity as the president 
of a student council or the editor of a school 
newspaper may be considered. In my own 
opinion, competitive athletics for undergradu- 
can be very 
construetive. The value of that experience, how- 
ever, is destroyed when its basis is “play for 


ates in a university community 


pay.” 

Financial-aid resources for students in a uni- 
versity can only be justified if, through those 
resourees, we make it possible for strong and 
contributing individuals to enter our university 
community. Such individuals ean not be selected 
according to a pattern. There is no ideal type 
of scholarship holder; we must deal in terms of 
individuals and individual abilities. Financial 
aids are not charity; they are investments and 
the value of those investments to society in the 
future is in proportion to their value to the 
university community. 

In general, it should be the objective of any 


program of financial aid to provide an oppor- 
tunity for deserving undergraduates to contrib- 
ute to and to benefit from the educational advan- 
tages of a university to the full extent of their 
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abilities and interests. 
resources should be, so far as possible, sound jy 
its effect upon the individual undergraduate. 
The granting of an outright subsidy in +} 

form of a scholarship must be justified by the 
scholastic record of the student. Since the ma; 
business of the university is intellectual progres. 
the student’s record must indicate that he is mak 
ing a contribution toward that progress. [ dy 
not mean by this that we should restrict our 
scholarship awards to the Phi Beta Kappa ley 
or even to the Honors level; the measure shoy\d 
be more as to whether or not the student is mak. 
ing the most of his abilities and opportunities 
As a protection for both the administrator and 


The administration of the 


A 


y 


the student, a minimum scholastie standard for 
the award and tenure of scholarships would seem 
to be necessary. Under ordinary circumstances, 
attaining this minimum standard should place 
the student above the average run of his fellows 
Without some such standard there is too ready 
an opportunity for the administrator to become 
the victim of personal likes and dislikes. A 
properly balaneed administration of scholarship: 
can have a positive value in encouraging and im- 
proving the intellectual progress and _ achieve- 
ment of undergraduates; an unbalanced system 
may be very destructive. 

A student loan, as contrasted with a scholar 
ship grant, is more of a business proposition 
undertaken by a student as an investment in his 
future. There is an obvious danger in allowing 
undergraduates to obtain loans too easily or in 
too great amounts. In granting such loans, the 
administrator must be careful not to impose too 
great a mortgage upon the future earnings of 
the recipient. The loan contract must be entered 
into in good faith by both the institution and 
the student. Undoubtedly the best protection 
for a student-loan operation is the earetul selec- 
tion of the recipients of the loans on the basis of 
general promise, ability and character. The 
scholastie record of the student as a contributmg 
factor in establishing the merit of the under- 
graduate as a loan investment has been estab 
lished by several investigations. 

Toward the undergraduate employed or placed 
in a job, the college officers recognize a respo- 
sibility that extends beyond the solution of the 
individual’s financial problem through employ 


the 
ne 


ment. Every effort should be made to assure ™ 
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-raduate of a fair wage and fair treatment 
for his labor; the working time in- 

the jobs that undergraduates do should, 
ible, be controlled in order that there may 
» conflict between this time and the hours 
rey necessary for the pursuit of normal 
in the eollege community. Jobs should 
fair rate of return and no more than a 
of return for the effort and responsi- 
nvolved. The destructive 
re sometimes ealled “clock-watching” jobs 


influence of 
dents is immeasurable. If it is necessary 

tudent to work his way partly or wholly 
vl) college, then obviously he should face 

ts and do the job. He will necessarily 
me of the opportunities open to his elass- 
the 
ties providing such employment is to see 


the responsibility of university 


hat, so far as possible, he does not lose 
than is necessary and that his actual work- 
perience is as eonstruetive as it ean be. 
not mean to imply by the statements I 
made that we should try to make it easy 
, of limited finanees, regardless of their 
In dealing with 
undergraduates, we should avoid providing 
the individual’s financial 
An intelligent administration will pre- 
ach one of the undergraduates involved 
problem, but a problem that is within 
pacity of the individual to solve and in the 
n of which there is no great distraction of 


_ to obtain an edueation. 


dy solution to 
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energy or time from the main purpose of the 
undergraduate’s college residence. 

Centralized administration of resources of stu- 
dent aid provides the best opportunity for sound 
the 
When scholarships, loans and employ- 


personnel work with student of limited 
means. 
ment are separated in different offices or under 
different committees, variations in standards and 
ideals and duplication of time and effort are the 
result. We should consider undergraduate finan- 
cial aid as a special field of student-personnel 
work. 


institutions we may expect the future years to 


Particularly in the privately endowed 


bring increasing problems and these should be 
anticipated by an exhaustive and scientifie re- 
search study into the entire field and its impli 
cations. 

I am aware that the above thoughts represent 
a rather idealistic approach to the entire question 
of financial aid for undergraduates. I realize 
the limitations under which we must operate in 
reaching toward the ideal. In recent years, how 
ever, we have come to depend too glibly upon 
systems of operation. Our need here is the same 
as it is in so many other areas of our educational 
communities; we need imaginative and construe 
tive leadership. The covered-wagon days have 
gone, but frontiers remain that can be and must 
be crossed. The time has come for us to roll up 
our sleeves and go to work. 

RicHarp W. WARFIELD 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


BOOKS ON SAFETY 

Eighteenth Yearbook of the 
erican Association of School Administra- 
Washington, D. C. $2.00. 

‘y. By Sipney J. WiuuiaMs and W. W. 


Education. 


544 pp. 


HARTERS. x+451 pp. New York: The Mac- 


$1.60. 


Tue Eighteenth Yearbook is essentially a de- 


larn¢ 


n of how safety is being taught all over 


tion. The chapters are in the main 


iped according to school levels, elementary, 


ry, rural, adult and higher, and under 
a most compact fund of information on 
ces and programs far and wide. 
second book is a text-book for high-school 
written with the double purpose of 


Skilful 
use is made of cases and examples as well as of 


motivating and directing safe conduct. 


photographs showing particular hazards and 
It is difficult to 
lay the book down when you once start reading 


particular types of accidents. 


it because of its excellent style of presentation. 
At the end of each section is a rich fund of 
teaching and learning aids in the form of inter- 
esting things to find out, interesting things to 
make and do and ways of testing your knowl- 
edge. Such work as this helps to get into actual 
practice the policies recommended in the report 
mentioned above. 
C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
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THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


Planning the Community School. By N. L. 
ENGELHARDT and N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR., xix 
+188 pp. New York: Book Co. 
$2.50. 


American 


Last October, Charles Bursch, chief of the di- 
vision of schoolhouse planning, state department 
of education, California, called a meeting of 
evening high-school principals to diseuss the 
unique idea of building high schools which could 
be used equally well by the adolescents of the day 
schedule and the adults of the evening schedule. 
The idea was unique, at least, to these principals, 
and to Mr. Burseh himself, who originated it. 
At the same time another evening high-school 
principal was conducting a questionnaire inquiry 
among both day and night schools to define the 
lines of the traditional antagonism between the 
day and night staffs. Everyone had always 
taken that for granted. The mutual use of 
schoolrooms led to friction, charges, and counter- 
charges; this inquiry was intended to find a 
means of modifying it. Both in the question- 
naire and in the discussion led by Mr. Burseh it 
was assumed that two different organizations 
using one school building required a plant and 
a procedure which remove the causes of friction 
as much as possible by a “separateness”; that 
is, by different sets of rooms, lockers, offices and 
blackboards. 

It was agreed that Mr. Bursech would present 
the results of his inquiry at the November meet- 
ing of the California Association of Adult Edu- 
cation at San Jose. 

This he did, but after reporting briefly on 
some conclusions growing out of his study, he 
held up the Engelhardt book on “Planning the 
Community School” and exclaimed, “Here it is!” 

Quite definitely, here it is, in a comprehensive 
handbook, enecyelopedie in design. There is 
something more than a plant and a procedure 
in this book, however. There is also a philoso- 
phy, somewhat overdue but, in spite of that, 
just a little surprising. We, in California, 
where almost every high school is used as an 
adult educational center and where every high 
school is subject to use by adults under the eivie 
center act, are as surprised as those in any state 
where adult education is not widely developed. 
The philosophy is implied in the last statement 
in the first chapter of the volume: 
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“The child school of to-morrow is being deye! 
oped on the basic demoeratie principles oj 
human living. It is a school designed to bring 
out the best characteristics of individuals an) 
to make for successful living through each da 
of school life. Thus the school planned for ehj\q 
needs also conforms in many respects to th, 
school designed to meet adult needs. It shoy!d 
be recognized that there is a minimum of confije: 
between child and adult needs. The community 
school of to-morrow should be a center in which 
the life-needs of people are being met and jp 
which advantage is taken of man’s inventions 
and contributions to all the arts and scienees.” 

If the implications of this are taken up and 
made explicit, the thesis will stand as an edueg. 
tional milestone. Starting from there we have 
a chart not only to the school of to-morrow, but 
to the teacher of to-morrow and the schoo] ad- 
ministrator of to-morrow. “Planning the Com. 
munity School” is to-morrow’s book. It out- 
modes many a marble educational palace built 
for a single “age group.” 

It must not, however, be considered a_philo- 
sophical statement. Fourteen fifteenths of th: 
book are devoted to the specifications for to-mor 
row’s school, so carefully prepared that we can 
build it to-day with no more reflection than is 
necessary to adapt it to local situations. Ther 
are sections on the school auditorium, on indoor 
and outdoor game space, on housing for the arts 
and home living, on administrative space, on dis 
cussion and study rooms and on many other 
aspects of the community school. The Enge! 
hardts never lose track of the idea of mutual 
use of the plant by children and adults. 

It may be surprising to some that the authors 
have been able to utilize in their design many 
features in present, practical use. The school 
outlined may be of to-morrow but unquestion- 
ably it is growing out of to-day, and in Chapter 
14, they are able to describe eleven community 
schools, nine of them in the South, where one or 
more of the book’s principles are already in use 

The major contribution of the book, however, 
may prove to be the design for community edu- 
-ational living, which it presents without age 
lines. It anticipates a teacher-training situation 
in which the principles of kindergarten, primary, 
elementary, junior high school, or high-scho 
education will be supplementary studies, and the 
teacher will be oriented towards the entire ¢ 


m- 
et} 























8, 1941 


In the editor’s foreword, Lyman Bry- 

- that the book “makes it clear that we 
expand our ideas about the possible uses 
ool buildings and school equipment” and, 
suld add, to expand our ideas about the 
ble use of teachers. But the editor is cor 
saying the book is “practical and pro- 


‘anning the Community School” was pre- 


i 


say the father-and-son authors, at the 
of the American Association of Adult 


ation, and Morse A. Cartwright, director of 
sociation, supplies the introduction. 
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The educational movement outlined in the 
Engelhardt book will not be completed until its 
applieation to urban centers has been more care 
fully studied, for the present specifications will 
probably find a heartier weleome in small than 


Nevertheless, the book 


should be required reading for trustees or board 


in large communities. 


members about to engage in a building program, 
and it should be on the desk of every school 
architect. 
Davin L. MacKayr 
DIRECTOR OF ADULT EDUCATION, 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE INTELLIGENCE TEST IN 
TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 
Tue advocacy of the technique of the intelli- 
ce test in student selection in teacher-train- 
» institutions has been matched only by the 
The use of intel- 
igenee tests appears to appeal to administrative 
ffs not only because of their statistically 


rse eriticism leveled at it. 


ven objeetivity but also because of their com- 
parative ease of administration and their usabil- 
ty as concrete evidence in the justification of 
based on them. Objections raised 
ust the use of these tests are leveled pri- 
interpretation. 


1OnS 


marily on their validity and 

Consideration of these tests, their use and abuse, 

has supphed material for much literature on the 
ibject. 

In a recent survey of nearly one hundred fifty 
institutions devoted to teacher education, the 
‘r attempted to learn to what extent the 
tellgenee test was being used in personnel 





ection and evaluation. The responses of the 
tutions cooperating indicated very definitely 
that actual practice in the field shows a well- 
balaneed attitude toward the use of the intelli- 
genee test in the selection and evaluation of 
tudent personnel. Only eighteen of the institu- 
ns that attempt to evaluate student intelli- 
gence rely solely upon the intelligence test. The 
ning eighty-five that attempt to evaluate 
ligence use other techniques in conjunction 
th the intelligence test. The technique combi- 
ns are indicated in Table I. 
Among the intelligence tests used by teacher- 


TABLE I 
USED IN THE EVALUATION OF 
INTELLIGENCE* 


TECHNIQUES 


Number of 


Co i ‘ 
ombination times used 


ECOMMERCE ROOO). 5. 6 occas ae csccdiees 18 
Intelligence Test and High-School Record . 52 
Intelligence Test, High-School Record and 

Personal Interview ......ccscce : 6 
Intelligence Test, High-School Record, Per 

sonal Interview and Faculty Report . 11 
Intelligence Test, High-School Record, Per 

sonal Interview, Faculty Report and 

PPVRGUIOD TONGUE cock céccweccceseevces r | 
High-School Record alone ........ 21 

* Technique combinations used less than five times 


are not listed. 


training institutions, more than half are some 
form of the the 
Teachers College Psychologieal test. 

As a result of the data supplied the writer 


the following observations may be made: 


Ameriean Couneil tests or 


1. The intelligence test is used by more than two 
thirds of the teacher-training institutions report 
ing. 

2. The high-school record is considered as im 
portant as the intelligence test in the evaluation 
of intelligence. 

3. Subjective techniques are used to corroborate 
the intelligence test and high-school record. 

4. There is no combination of techniques which 
finds universal favor. 

Frep M. ScHELLHAMMER 

EVANDER CHILDS H1IGH SCHOOL, 

New York CIty 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
ALEXANDER, WILLIAM M. State Leadership in Im 
proving Instruction—A Study of the Leadership 
Service Function of State Education Depart- 
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ments, with Special Reference to Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia. Pp. viii+ 193. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. 1940. $2.10. 

The status and nature of the responsibilities of state 
leadership for service in improving instruction. <A 
Ph.D. dissertation 


‘*Annual Report of the Bureau of Cooperation with 

Educational Institutions, for the year ended June 
30, 1940.’’ University of Michigan Official 
Publication, Vol. 42, No. 58, January 18, 1941. 
Pp. 119. Published by the university. 
Including (1) activities of the bureau of coopera- 
tion; (2) standards and procedures for use in pro- 
moting cooperation between secondary schools and 
the university: (3) secondary schools accredited by 
the University of Michigan for the year 1940-41. 

CLARK, WILLIS W., ERNEST W. TIEGS, and LOUIS 
P. THorpr. California Test of Personality—A 
Profile of Personal and Social Adjustment.  In- 
termediate Series, Grades 7-10, and Adult Series, 
Form A of each, accompanied by an Answer Key 
and a Manual of Directions. Published by Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, 3636 Beverly Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 1940. 

‘*Edueation for Family Life.’’ Nineteenth Year- 
book of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Pp. 368. Illustrated. NEA. 1941. 

$2.00. 

The obligation of American education to the home. 

Family Living 

Illustrated. 


Bess, and others. 
Pp. xii + 468. 


GOODY KOONTZ, 

and Our Schools. 
D. Appleton-Century. 1941. $2.50. 
Prepared by the Joint Committee on Curriculum 
Aspects of Edueation for Home and Family Living, 
William H. Bristow, chairman, Miss Goodykoontz 
and Beulah I. Coon, co-chairmen. Constructive ad- 
vice on the problem of providing in our educational 
institutions adequate instruction in home and family 
living 

HAMILTON, SAMUEL L. What It Takes to Make 

Good in College (Publie Affairs Pamphlet, No. 
53). Pp. 32. Illustrated. Publie Affairs Com- 
mittee, Ine., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
1941. $0.10. 
Who should go to college? How do “dates” affect 
one’s chances for college success? Are athletics a 
help or a drawback? How can parents best help 
their children ‘“‘make the grade”? 

HERRING, HARRIET L. Southern Industry and Re- 
gional Development. Pp. xi+ 103. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1940. $1.00. 

A program for balanced development in the South. 

HOLLINGSHEAD, ARTHUR D. Guidance in Demo- 

cratic Living (Appleton Series in Supervision of 
Teaching). Pp. xiv +260. D, Appleton-Century. 
1941. $1.80. 
The philosophy of democracy and modern theories 
of learning translated into actual classroom situa- 
tions and teaching techniques, with emphasis on 
socialization as a major objective of education. 

Lowe, ADoLtF. The Universities in Transformation 
(The Christian News-Letter Books, No. 9). Pp. 
vili+62. The Sheldon Press (The Maemillan 
Company, New York City). 1940. $0.40. 

As the ninth in the series of Christian News-Letter 
Books, this volume compares the relative values of 
older and newer methods of higher education. 

MorRISH, REGINALD. The Police and Crime-Detec- 

tion To-day (The Pageant of Progress Series). 
Pp. 159. Illustrated. Oxford University Press. 
1940. 
One of a series of works on the progress of science 
in various fields—showing how success has been 
attained through the coordinating efforts of police 
officers and scientists. 
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MYERS, GEORGE E. Principles and Techniyues of 

Vocational Guidance (MeGraw-Hill Series in Edu- 
cation). Pp. xii+377. MeGraw-Hill Book 
pany. 1941. $3.00. 
A text which aims (1) to focus the attention of edu- 
cators upon vocational guidance as something differ. 
ent from other activities of school systems to which 
the term guidance has come to be applied; (2) to 
restate the methods and techniques of yo. itional 
guidance in the light of recent social, economi and 
educational changes. 

PHILLIPS, GILBERT E. The Constancy of the Intel. 

ligence Quotient in Subnormal Children (duea- 
tional Research Series, No. 60). Pp. 68. Pub. 
lished for The Australian Council for Eduea. 
tional Research by Melbourne University Press 
The University of Melbourne, Carlton, N 3, Vie 
toria. 1940. 5/-. 
“The change in IQ... is... substantial and 
varies directly with the length of the interval, go 
that the IQ becomes less and less affective as a basis 
for prognosis of scholastic, or mental, progress with 
increase in length of interval. . . . Environment has 
an appreciable influence on the IQ... .” 

POWERS, SAMUEL RALPH, ELSIE FLINT NeEvnenr, 

HERBERT BASCOM BRUNER, and JOHN Dopapon 
BRADLEY. Using Our World (Adventuring in 
Science). Pp. vi+626. Illustrated. Ginn. 1941, 
$1.76. 
One of a series of text-books in Adventuring in Sci- 
ence suitable for grades seven, eight and nine. This 
volume is chiefly concerned with the conservation of 
natural resources. Simple experiments integrated 
with the text appear at suitable intervals. Amply 
and graphically illustrated. 

SEFTON, ALICE ALLENE. The Women’s Division, 

National Amateur Athletic Federation—NSixteen 
Years of Progress in Athletics for Girls and 
Women, 1923-1939. Pp. x+88. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1941. $2.00. 
A history that is more than a mere recounting of 
events that have happened, for the pictures of major 
issues being faced in athletics illuminate the national 
scope of the problems to be met. Includes ideas and 
suggestions, also, that will give guidance to both 
lay and professional leaders in athleti¢es in schools, 
churches, clubs and community centers. 

Statistical Report on the Qualifying Examination 

Held in May, 1939. Pp. 31. The Qualifying 
Examination Board, The Corporation of Glasgow 
Education Department. 
May be obtained from The Scottish Council for Re- 
search in Education, 46 Moray Place, Edinburghs, 
Scotland. The report includes: (1) analysis of ex- 
amination results; (2) analysis of teachers’ esti- 
mates; (3) investigation of attainment in relation 
to necessity ; (4) investigation of attainment in re 
lation to housing ; (5) investigation of retardation in 
relation to necessity. 

THORNDIKE, FE. L. Thorndike Century Senior Dic- 

tionary. Pp. xxxvili+ 1065. Illustrated. Scott, 
Foresman. 1941. $2.48. 
For upper-grades, high schools and general use. The 
entries number 63,470 covering the needs of the 
“average person over twelve years of age in obtain- 
ing the meanings of the words he reads and uses, 
and the pronunciation of words he speaks 


WILLIAMS, JESSE FEIRING. Healthful Living (Third 
revised edition). Pp. ix +600. Illustrated. Mae- 


millan, 1941. $1.60. 

Originally published in 1919, this was one of the 
first text-books in physiology to stress the functional 
phase of the subject. In this third revised edition, 
this general position has been maintained, and, ip 
addition to bringing all statistical matter down to 
the present, several new features have been incor- 
porated, among them, Chapter XXIII, ‘‘Health Prob- 
lems of the Machine Age,” and Chapter XXIV, “The 
Modern View of Health,”—a brief survey of the 
problems in attaining and maintaining healthful liv- 
ing in our modern world. 
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